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To Eastern lands, far-tamed in song and story, 
These latest pilgrims turn as to a shrine, 
Their faces yearning for the ancient glory 


And fain to catch anew the gleam divine, 
In thought their eyes have caught the heavenly vision, 


Which made his pillowing stone a place Elysian, 
5) 


As his of old who saw the golden stair 


While to and fro God’s angels journeyed there. 


Ere many days this world of ax and hammer, 
Of plowshares cleaving deep a virgin soil, 
fy Will vanish, with its loud, insistent clamor ; 
a , And they, with joy of him who findeth spoil, 
RD 
ah <eais, | Will, each in full and overrunning measure, 
-. Receive the blessing of the early dawn, 
Discern the meanings, reap the sheaves of pleasure 
The old life keeps, from our swift heart-beats gone. 
Our share who stay at home will be to capture 
f A reflex gladness, following day by day 
Their happy progress, fancying the rapture 
. Of dreams come true, along the hallowed way. 
- 
é For they, by mount and vale and village lowly, 
A By Jordan’s river and Tiberias’ wave 
; Will trace the blessed footprints of the Holy, 
> And live on earth with Him who came to save. 
4 
Theirs be the portion of the twelve who clustered 
Around the Master, wheresoe’er He went ; 
% 


Theirs the sweet knowledge of His presence, lustered 


By heaven’s own light and fullness of content. 
Dear friends, our hearts, your company still keeping, 
Will overflow in loving prayers for you! 


God give you ease and safety, waking, sleeping, 


And bring you home — the pilgrim journey through, 
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TOURISTS’ CARAVAN. 





N U od s OF THE MAN OF GALILEE AND THE JOURNEYS OF HIS APOSTLES,” 334 PICTURES 
IV EXT. TWENTY-FOUR PARTS, 16 PICTURES IN EACH PART. PRICE. TQ SUBSCRIBERS OF THE CONGREGATIONALIST, W CENTS 
PER PART; TO NON-SUBSCRIBER INTS. ONE PART OR THE SERIES MAY BE ORDERED AT ONE TIME. ISSUED WEEKLY. 
CS" More than one set may be ordercd by a subscriber. Write order on separate sheet of paper. You will receive parts about two weeks after ordering them. 
Iustrated Itiner, of THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S Oriental Tour, starting 16 Feb., 1895, 10 Cents. Illustrated Souvenir List, 10 Cents. 
A PORTFOLIO ( Al *tfolio (red cloth with gilt letters) to hold the 24 Parts will be turnished /ree to all who subscribe for the entire series. This portfolio will be 
HOLDER F “ ready for delivery at our office, March Ist, possibly earlier. Those who wish it forwarded to them must send 20 cents to cover postage and 
pares *(packing. This offer applies to all who have subscribed for the Pictures hitherto. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Railroads and Excursions. 


GAZE’S TOURS. 


BEST BERTHS BY ALL LINES. 
Escorted Parties, Independent Tickets 
to all parts of the world. 

“NGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 

FRANCE, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, 
NILE, TURKEY, GREECE, HOLY LAND. 
Write for whichever program you wish, free on application. 





Illustrated Programs of 38 different Escorted Parties , 


for selection. 
Send 10 cents for Gaze’s Tourists’ Gazette. 
H. GAZE & SUNS, Ltd., 118 Broadway, New York. 
(Est. 1844.) Early application benefits you. 





GOING ABROAD? 


ranties to EUROPE 


All Traveling Expenses Included, 


Will leave New Work during the season by ending 
Steamship Lines. First departure April 24 by 8. 

“Majestic” for tour of 100 days. itlustreted 
Programs Free. Independent tickets everywhere. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 and 1,225 Broadway, New York. 


“CALIFORNIA ana 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Ny Cona 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


HyYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout and perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 

















The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new PINING 

OOM is one of the finest specimens o: onial 

ecoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

A pop pular resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
fen on and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 

, tonic air, Saravoga waters, and winter 
ee. oMasen ‘6, electricity. All baths and health 
appl ew Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


TRIP TO EUROPE. 


siting te only #250, from New York to New York. 
Visitin yor  ericod. AB gay) France and Eng- 
land. June 29, 1895, on the “ City “of Rome.” 
For tall Poin soto ben of 
Rev O. 8S. BAKETEL, 
Manchester, N. H. 














and novel enter- 


Church Socials ‘= 


HOME ENTERTAINMENT CO., 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Megetestere} bells of every SSPe, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Addre 
BLAKE BELL 00., Boston, Mass. 








HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Boston and New York 
Established in 1827 
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658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. ¢ 
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Established 1780. 
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The Congregationalist’s 
Oriental Party 


Sails this week by S. S. Normannia; full 
particulars regarding the membership of 
the party are given on our editorial pages. 
Dr. Dunning’s letters from the Orient will 
begin in March and will appear weekly. 
Every reader of the paper will wish to 
follow this unique journey. How to do it: 

1st. Read The Congregationalist regularly. 

2d. Subscribe for Palestine in Pictures, 
or Earthly Footsteps of the Man of Galilee, 
384 views, covering almost the entire route 
of the party (24 parts, to subscribers 10 cents 































each part). 

3d. Purchase the Illustrated Itinerary of 
the Tour. Price 10 cents. 

4th. Secure the Souvenir List. Original 
poems, special illustrations and membership 
of the party. Price 10 cents. 
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Opportunities. 


‘‘There can be no doubt that ‘Dr. Parkhurst’s book’ will have a wide sale, 
not only because it gives the whole story of his crusade in condensed, get-at-able 
form, but because every man and woman who lives in a city or town where there 
is official corruption—and where is there not ?—will read it to learn how the work 
of reformation may be carried on. The book is a monument to Dr. Parkhurst, 
raised by his own hands,’’—The Chicago Tribune. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 


Dr. Parkhurst’s Great Book 
Our Fight With Tammany 


By Rev. CuarLkEs H. PArkuurst, D. D. 


Society for the Prevention of Crime—Madison 
Square Pulpit’s Analysis of Tammany Hall—Dis- 
course of February 14 Reviewed and Reviled— 
Rebuked by the Grand Jury—Collecting Evidence 
—Affidavits in the Pulpit—Presentments by the 
Grand Jury Against the Police Department— 
Byrnes and the Great Shake-up—On the Rack— 
Mass-Meeting at Cooper Union—The Pulpit and 
Politics—Gardiner’s Arrest and Trial—The Social 
Evil—Byrnes’ Effort to Discredit the Crusade— 
First Attack on Devery—Denunciation and White- 
wash—The Broome St. Mob—War on the Captains 
—The Chamber of Commerce Appeals to Albany—The Committee of Seventy— 
Election Appeal from the Madison Square Pulpit—Victory: Its Perils and 
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“Full of the finest and most suggestive thought.”— 
Chicago Inter Ocean. 


The Melancholy of Stephen Allard. 


A Private Diary. Edited by Garnet SMITH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $175 


“The author has read widely, and writes vigorously 
and effectively in the peculiar style which befits the 
melancholy mood.”’—London Times. 


“There is a mine of thought in this book, a quite 
marvelous résumé of impressions.”—Chicago /nter 
ean. 


‘Not since the appearance of ‘ Amiel’s Journal’ has 
there been published a book for bookish and thoughtful 
— so brilliant and satisfactory.”—Philadelphia 

ress. 


“ All the leading ethical and meditative writers from 
Marcus Aurelius to Maurice de Guérin, together with 
the ay ets and the idealistic philosophers, are 
eited by this disciple of melancholy.”—Boston Beacon. 


“His (the Diarist’s) meditations, expressed by a 
delicate eer of ‘ futile and facile’ grace, appeal to the 
deeper, intellectual spirit of every healthy mind.””— 
Philadelphia Record. 


“‘Much of the prone flavor of introspection and 

self-analysis which made of ‘ Amiel’s Journal’ so nota- 

ble a book clings to the pages of this ‘private diary’ ; 

. .. its morbidness is relieved by suggestions of an 

earnest purpose. It possesses a human interest which 

— one fast and very nearly fascinates.” — Philadelphia 
uiletin. 


“A wonderful picture of a singular mind and tem- 
perament—the man who found in all the mental and 
spiritual treasures of the world no remedy for melan- 
choly.”— Worcester Spy. 


“Full of the spiritual quality and rich in recondite 
simile and illustration. .,. Considered as a work of 
art, and from the point of view of the mental philoso- 
pher, the book is very delicately done.”—Chicago Post. 
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First Collegiate Ref’d Church, N. Y. City.........350 
Central Cong’! Church, Boston...................+ 300 
Westminster Pres. Church, Buffalo............... 150 


Do you need new books? This is the 
largest and best; it costs only $35 a hun- 
dred, bound in full cloth. Write to 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Sq., New York. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East MTB STREBT, N. Y. 





The Story of 
The Pilgrims. 


By Rev. Morton Dexter. Price, $1.25. 


“The story is one of great and sometimes romantic 
interest. The book tells it in a clear, popular and sys- 
tematic way.”—The Independent. 

“Mr. Dexter’s book tells us, with the utmost clearness 
and with full appreciation, the Pilgrims’ story, old but 
ever new, and it gives us the genesis of New England— 
of American Congregationalism, as this stands related 
to Plymouth Rock and to the Old Colony during its A 
arate existence of seventy-two years.”—/Hamilton A. Hill, 
in The Congregationalist. 

“This book deserves a wide circulation. It is clear, 
concise and interesting, just long enough and distinct 
enough to pack in the memory of readers who read 
much or little. In every Sunday school library it must 
find a place.”’—From a private letter. 

“The research and care given to the making of this 
volume fits it for the hand of the most intelligent 
reader.’’—Boston Transcript. 

“Few men are so well qualified to write on this sub- 
ject as Mr. Dexter. He is the son of the pre-eminent 
authority on Congregationalism in our time, the in- 
heritor of his vast collection of books and pamphlets.” 
—The Outlook. 


Congregational 8.8. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


The Theology 
of Phillips Brooks. 


LEIGHTON PARKS, D. D. 


Svo. paper, 50 Cents. 





DAMRELL & UPHAM, Publishers, 
OLD CORNER BOOKSTORE, 
BOSTON. 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR 
No. 2. 


By SANKEY, MCGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 
Containing the latest Anthems, Quartets, Duets, 
Sacred Songs and Choruses, by the authors. 
Will be issued February 25th. 
Price: Paper covers, 86e. per copy, ee 83.60 
per dozen; Board covers, 4.80 = dozen; Cloth, 86.00 
per dozen, by express not prepaid. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St.,New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








WANTED.—Capable men of good education, 
pleasing address and business tact to travel on salary. 
BALCH ®ROTHERS, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BIOGRAPHY. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Life and Letters. By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. With 

7 Portraits and Views. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, gilt 

top, $4.00. 

“A model of biography and of careful editing of the 
papers left by the greatest of New England poets, the 

et who far beyond any other interpreted the New 

ngland thought, life and conscience of his time.”— 
Boston Advertiser. 


George William Curtis. 


By EDWARD CARY, in “ American Men of Letters” 

Series. Witha Portrait. Second Edition. 16mo, 

$1.25. 

“Mr. Cary has done his difficult task with rare deli- 
— and skill, and his volume deserves the widest 
reading.”—The Literary World. 


Lucy Larcom. 


Life, Letters and Diary. By Rev. DANIEL D. 
ADDISON. With a fine new Portrait. Second 
Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 


“ The story of one of the most attractive and unique 
women of our times. Mr. Addison has used a wise dis- 
crimination in the selection and use of his materials; 
and we cordially welcome this biography forthe portrait 
it gives of one who won the esteem and love of 80 many, 
both by the charm of her writings and the beauty of her 
life.”— Christian Register, Boston. 


Frances Power Cobbe. 


Her Autobiography. With a Portrait and a pic- 
ture of her home. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


“It is distinctly charming as it is exceptional] to come 
upon a writer who has lived a long lite and joyfully 
acknowledges that it has been a aera one. Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe not only belongs to this class, but 
so far as any recent biographer is coucerned, may be 
placed at the head of it.”—London Telegraph. 


Maria Edgeworth. 


Life and Letters. Including letters and views of 

Scott, Lady Byron, Hallam, Madame de Stael 

Necker, Duc de Broglie, and many other celebri- 

ties. By AuGusTUs J.C. HARE. 2 vols) Crown 

8vo, $4.00. 

“‘ Merely to read her letters is to tidy up one’s mind.’ 
—The Speaker, London. 


Familiar Letters of Thoreau 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes, by FRANK 
B.SANBORN. Uniform with the Riverside Edition 
of Thoreau’s works. With a full Index. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

“A very realand palatable addition to the feast spread 
by Emerson and the fresh dishes from Thoreau’s larder 
bg have been added thereunto.”—The Nation, New 

ork. 


Sir Walter Scott. 


Familiar Letters. With a fine Steel Portrait of 
Scott and an Autographic Plan of Abbotsford. 
2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


“In perusing these fascinating pages we seem to live 
Sir Walter’s life over again along with him.’’—London 
Telegraph. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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% THE ToUR AND THE PICTURES.** 


Two parties for the Orient! One forty in number, 
under the leadership of Dr. Dunning, sails this 
week. The other, 100,000 strong, the stay-at-homes, 
are to follow them, personally conducted by The 
Congregationalist, which is fully equal to the task 
although in its eightieth year. It will be ably 
supported in its great undertaking by the /llus- 
trated Itinerary (10 cents), by the Jllustrated Sou- 
venir List of party No. 1(10 cents) and by Palestine 
in Pictures. The latter, a Series of 384 views, is pub- 
lished in Parts, 16 views in each Part, 24 Parts in all. 
Cost to our subscribers 10 cents per Part; to non- 
subscribers 25 cents per Part. 


% THe CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
No. 7, for Christian Endeavor Day, Days of Thy 
Youth. No. 21 of 2d Series, ‘‘1 Am.’’ No. 22, “I 
Am the Bread of Life.’’ No. 23, ‘‘ 1 Am the Light 
of the World.’’ No. 24, ‘‘l Am the Good Shep- 
herd.’ No. 25, ‘‘1 Am the Way, the Truth, the 
Life.’’ Eleven other eventide services ready. Sub- 
scription, series 1894-95, 25 cents. 


WALKER’S COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE, 
our own edition in half leather (price $3), sent in 
connection with one subscription to The Congrega- 
tionalist, new or old, for $4.50. 

One old subscription and one new subscription, $5.00. 
Club of five, one at least being a new subscription, $10.00. 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. ,Wosend 70 


alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 








to be highly prized. When sick- 

ness or bereavement comes, and 
neighbors gather round the sufferers, not to 
gratify curiosity, but to be sharers in sor- 
row, the heaviest burdens are lightened. 
But the right kind of sympathy is the fruit 
only of voluntary training and of experi- 
ence. Once when a young child of Dr. 
Shedd’s was dying, and the family were 
waiting without hope for the end, the father 
said to a friend, ‘‘I believe it is practicable 
to pre-engage the grace of God against such 
trying experiences.’’ Nodoubt that is true, 
and one who has thus pre-engaged the grace 
of God is able to impart sustaining power 
to those about him, as well as calmly to 
face his own trials. One of the evils result- 
ing from the shifting about of these times 
and the crowding into cities is the destruc- 
tion of neighborhoods. One’s friends, in 
many cases, are scattered here and there, 
but he neither knows nor cares for those 
who live nearest to him. Thoughtful words 
of sympathy to neighbors in trouble do 
much to unify the community and make it 
desirable to live in. 


f SYMPATHETIC community is one 


President Penrose of Whitman College, 
Washington, was in Boston last week and left 
everywhere the impression that the institu- 
tion has in him a leader of uncommon energy 
and wisdom. A member of the Yale Wash- 
ington Band, he has all the pluck and cour- 
age of youth, coupled with a great faith in 
the future of the institution of which he 
has just assumed the presidency and in the 
Pacific Northwest which Whitman saved to 
America. Mr. Penrose is confident that 
enough money will be raised in time to 
meet the terms of Dr. Pearsons’s generous 
gift. Already citizens of Walla Walla have 
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raised $50,000. No college in the country 
certainly has so thrilfing a history or a hero 
so likely to stir the blood, not only of Con- 
gregationalists, but all patriots. The way 
the Chicago daily papers are exploiting 
Whitman is proof of a growing public ap- 
preciation of the part he played in the de- 
velopment of the distant Northwest. Hon- 
ors paid such illustrious men bring a fresh 
infusion of faith and hope into the body 
politic. 


Next week is to be the most notable one 
the Salvation Army forces of New England 
have ever known. The presence of General 
Booth on successive days in Boston, Worces- 
ter, Providence and Springfield will be the 
occasion for impressive demonstrations and 
great mass meetings. In this city the cele- 
bration will be most elaborate and will ex- 
tend over four days. Mayor Curtis receives 
the commander in Faneuil Hall next Satur- 
day afternoon. On Sunday there will be 
three sessions open to the public at Me- 
chanics Hall. Monday brings further meet- 
ings and a street parade, and Tuesday a re- 
ception will be given at Trinity Church, 
while in the evening the campaign culmi- 
nates in a rousing meeting at Music Hall, 
when the general will talk on his social 
work in London. It speaks much for the 
high esteem in which this great leader is 
held that our leading citizens and State 
and municipal officials are taking an active 
part in the preparations for his coming. 
An article in this week’s issue entitled 
At the Tea Table with General Booth will 
be found pertinent and illuminating. But 
we have seen no better statement of the 
secret of the general’s power than these 
words from Major Brewer, the commander 
of the New England Salvationists: 

It is because he loves God and humanity 
in the truest sense, and that his whole life 
has been a struggle for the emancipation of 
Jesus Christ from griping chains of formalism 
and ceremonialism and far-off-isms, and he 
has brought Him face to face again with the 
hungry, the poor, the maimed, the halt and 
the blind, and they have looked again into 
the truths of the Christ of Golgotha and real- 
ized that Jesus was — their own personal, 
real, compassionate, loving, tender, almight 


Saviour from the ailing yoke of sin and self- 
ishness and worldliness. 


Circulars are not interesting reading in- 
variably, but the one which Dr. C. B. Rice 
of the Congregational Board of Pastoral 
Supply is now sending out cannot fail to 
secure attention from all who ever reflect 
on the great problem of supplying our 
churches with competent leaders and its 
reverse phase, providing suitable places for 
capable men. In the seven months during 
which the board has been operating no less 
than 2,400 callers have sought Dr. Rice’s 
counsel and 400 names have been entered 
on the list, representing men out of a pas- 
torate or those who have not yet left their 
fields but who desire to make a change. 
Beside the aid given to~forty churches in 
actually securing pastors, Dr. Rice has per- 
formed a work of great value in going 
about among the churches and urging the 
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continuance, during interims of pastorate, 
of all forms of Christian activity. A grati- 
fying sentence in this report is the one de- 
claring that the work of this board has been 
to lessen and not to increase the pressure of 
men into New England. Surely, in view 
of its multifarious service, the board ought 
not to lack adequate support. 


In an address in Philadelphia recently Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall of Brooklyn spoke 
of the college Y.M.C.A. and the student 
movement. ‘One of the changes calling 
for this student movement,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
that between college faculties and students. 
The paternal relation, once so strongly char- 
acterizing the college professor, no longer 
exists. He now feels himself no more than 
an instructor. His duty ends with the class- 
room. The personal touch of professor and 
student, once so powerful for the spiritual 
good of the student, is no longer manifest.’’ 
We fear that this is largely true, and we 
are sure that, so far as it is true, it is a seri- 
ous misfortune. Education of the best type 
goes from man to man. We need educators 
more than endowments. Somehow the per- 
sonal impression of mind on mind in per- 
sonal communion must be provided for in 
our college work. The modern trend is all 
toward insisting upon scholarly attainment 
in our professors, so that the power of 
teaching what the professor knows is some- 
times made a secondary consideration. We 
have all known men who, with great knowl- 
edge, were utter failures in imparting what 
they knew. If one must choose, we do net 
hesitate to say that less knowledge and 
more power of personal attraction would 
make the better teacher. The worth te 
the young man is in what his teacher 
gives him, not in what he knows and can- 
not give. The teachers in our colleges can- 
not turn over the spiritual work of the in- 
stitution to purely student efforts without 
gross neglect of unusual opportunities and 
great personal loss. 


It is a favorite theory with some evangel- 
ists that the Bible alone should be studied, 
and that its truths are in some way vitiated 
by studying other books to get at its mean- 
ing. They dwell eloquently on the advan- 
tage and virtue of relying on divine guid- 
ance in finding the truth without any 
admixture of human wisdom, One of our 
most successful evangelists once urged his 
hearers to avoid commentaries, Sunday 
school lesson helps and other religious 
books, and study the Bible only. After 
the service a pastor of one of our Bosten 
churches who was his intimate friend said 
to him, ‘‘ Where did you get that illustra- 
tion you used so effectively this afternoon?”’ 
‘¢ You gave it to me,’’ said the evangelist. 
‘“‘ Where did you find the idea of the mean- 
ing of that passage in the Bible with which 
you enforced your appeal?’ ‘Why, I 
believe you suggested that to me, too,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘Well,’’ said the minister, ‘I 
spent three weeks in reading and study te 
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get these things which made up so large a 
part of your sermon today. Now, your 
friends are glad to do this work for you, for 
you haven’t time to do it, but don’t dis- 
courage other people from doing it for 
themselves,”’ 


One of the courts of a Southern State 
recently decided that the law compelling 
negroes to ride in separate railway carriages 
was unconstitutional, and the case is to be 
carried to the United States Supreme Court 
for a final decision. In the meantime the 
law stands. A curious case, showing one 
of the probable complications of the restric- 
tion in these days of cosmopolitan trade 
and travei, is commented on by the New 
York Tribune. A gentleman from Ceylon, 
Mr. Tissera, whose present business is in 
New York, bought a ticket for St. Louis on 
one of the Southern railroads. When his 
journey brought him near the borders of 
Kentucky the conductor refused his ticket 
and with the help of a brakeman and a por- 
ter put him off the train, because he had a 
complexion which seemed to show that he 
was anegro. We hope that he will sue and 
get exemplary damages from the railroad, 
but, much as we sympathize with him, we 
have some sympathy also with the con- 
ductor, who was probably carrying out the 
orders he had received. How is a man to 
know just the right quality of blood and 
tint of complexion which cannot be allowed 
to ride with the proud Anglo-Saxon? The 
world is full of dark-skinned races and 
America is attractive tothem. Must every 
man with a swarthy skin carry a certificate 
of eligibility for the comforts of a Kentucky 


railroad car? 
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OUR GOOD-BY TO THE ORIENTAL 
TOURISTS, 

The two-score pilgrims who next Satur- 
day will be sailing down New York harbor 
bound for the Orient are but a very small 
fraction of The Congregationalist’s great 
family, but it is safe to say that seldom 
has a band of travelers gone forth in whom 
so deep and wide an interest was taken. 
The thoughts and prayers of many beside 
their own friends and kindred surround 
them as they go. It isa very real, though 
an intangible, bond that unites those to 
whom The Congregationalist speaks every 
week, and in many a remote hamlet news 
of this uncommon tour has aroused an at- 
tention which shows how eager and general 
is the desire in Christian hearts to look 
upon the lands made forever sacred by 
Him who lived and died there so many 
years ago. In behalf of the great army of 
interested stay-at-homes, we offer to the 
pilgrims our greeting and farewell. We 
are frank to say that we wish we were 
going with you, but we trust there is grace 
enough in our hearts to keep down un- 
righteous envy and to make us honestly 
glad that this good fortune has befallen you. 

We wish you first of all a good time. 
That is what you are going for, and if you 
have toiled as faithfully at your respective 
posts during the last few years as has our 
beloved editor-in-chief, you deserve this 
outing. We know that to many of you, as 
to him, the dream of early years is now on 
the verge of fulfillment, and we trust that 
all the happiness which has long been anti- 
cipated will be poured into your cup. 
Travel is one of God’s ways of opening to 
us new sources of joy, of detaching us from 
the problems and burdens that beset our 
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daily pathway, and by transporting us into 
an entirely new atmosphere bringing that 
relaxation of strained nerves which re- 
creates the entire man. Whatever else you 
fail of, dear friends, be sure and get your 
good time. It isno stern crusade on which 
you have entered, but a trip planned to 
bring you constant and increasing enjoy- 
ment as more and more of God’s rich and. 
beautiful world is unfolded to you. 

We wish you, too, much profit in one 
another’s companionship. It has been our 
hope and effort so to constitute the party 
as to make it one pervaded by an unusual 
harmony and sympathy. You will know 
each other better five months hence, and we 
trust that you will esteem one another still 
more highly as you observe the fortitude 
and patience with which the incidental 
trials inseparable from foreign travel, how- 
ever carefully provided against, are borne 
by one and another. May your Christian 
fellowship be as delightful and profitable 
as the opportunity for the cultivation of it 
is exceptional. 

We wish you great mental enlargement. 
You are to have the equivalent of at least 
a year in the best university of the land. 
You will study geography at close range 
and history at its fountain. You will see 
the fairest blossoms of European culture 
and civilization, and the wrecks of ancient 
faiths and institutions. You will store 
your minds with facts which will serve you 
well when you come back to your place in 
the Sunday school and prayer meeting. 
But more than that, you are sure to acquire, 
if you keep your eyes and mind open, that 
broader outlook on the world, that cosmo- 
politan reach and range of thought which 
mark the scholar and the gentleman. 

Above all, we wish you a spiritual uplift. 
No earnest soul can travel in these lumi- 
nous modern days without being touched 
in the deepest springs of his life by what 
he sees and hears. Moments of quickened 
faith and feeling are sure to come, perhaps 
as one sits apart from his fellow-travelers 
and muses on the wonders and mysteries of 
the sea, perhaps as he looks upon some 
marvelous work of art or mingles with the 
flowing stream of humanity in some old- 
world city. But you of The Congregation- 
alist party are to be particularly favored in 
being brought face to face with edifices and 
monuments and sepulchers and shrines 
which have power above anything else on 
earth to move the heart. The crowning 
wish of us who tarry on this side the Atlan- 
tic is that as never before you may see God 
in His world, see Him working out His 
blessed purposes in Jesus Christ for all the 
nations of the earth, and feel afresh, and in 
every fiber of your being, the beauty and 
glory of Christian discipleship and service. 

AN OPEN SORE. 

There is a sore on the body politic which 
must be healed. Until it is healed social 
unrest, strikes, rebellion against authority 
will persist and multiply. What that sore 
is may be best revealed by an anecdote. 

Rev. Dr. Rainsford recently asked Joseph 
Choate, the eminent New York lawyer, 
what he would do first for society if he 
had autocratic power. He replied, ‘‘So 
legislate and execute law that ‘ stock-water- 
ing’ would be impossible.”’ 

Judge Gaynor, in his remarkable letter to 
the New York State Board of Arbitration 
and Mediation, analyzing the causes for 
the popular sympathy with the strikers in 
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Brooklyn and the laxity of the city officials 
in suppressing disorder, shows beyond ques 
tion that had not capitalists attempted to 
earn dividends on enormous sums of money 
never invested, and consequently only given 
inferior service and paid inadequate wages 
to their employés, the people and officials 
would have been far more concerned about 
the welfare of the railroad companies, their 
property and their agents. 

The plain people of this country, as yet, 
have not come to covet or despise wealth 
that is honestly acquired, nor will they, 
but, as Judge Gaynor says: “It is wealth 
got by this means and by that, by trick and 
device, but all the while according to law, 
which is under the ban of the splendid 
moral sense of the people.’’ 

Why is it today that so great a percentage 
of the railway traffic of this country is 
under the control of federal receivers and is 
earning no dividends for bona fide invest- 
ors? Why is it that European investors in 
our securities of all kinds are fast losing 
faith in our national honor? Why is it that 
the nation is apparently about to lose its 
just claims upon the first great railway 
systems to the Pacific? In the last analy- 
sis it will be found that each result is due 
to the system of financiering which has 
been sanctioned by law and tolerated by 
stockholders, whereby, in the effort to make 
properties pay dividends on capital never 
invested, for a time the few have profited 
enormously, but the many have suffered 
alway. 

It is not open to any man yet to charge 
justly the people of this country with being 
lawless or anarchistic, but in order to pre- 
serve our reputation our laws and lawmak- 
ers must be just and above reproach. We 
have nothing at our command to save us 
when respect for law fades out of the popu- 
lar will. ‘‘ The prime object of government 
is,’’? as Judge Gaynor says, ‘‘to promote 
distributive justice,” and the prime prob- 
lem of society today is the equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth. And there is not an 
iota of equity in any law which enables an 
individual or corporation to derive revenue 
from that which he or it has not created. 
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One of the great leaders of the Congrega- 
tional ministry, whose memory is revered 
on both sides of the Atlantic, passed away 
in New York City last Friday night. Dr. 
William Markergo Taylor was born at Kil- 
marnock, Scotland, Oct. 23, 1829, gradu- 
ated as M. A. at the University of Glas- 
gow, 1849, and studied at the Divinity Hal} 
of the United Presbyterian Church in 
Edinburgh. He was ordained pastor of 
the United Presbyterian Church at Kil- 
maurs in 1853, and two years later began 
his pastorate with the Derby Road Presby- 
terian Church, Liverpool, Eng. Here he 
remained for sixteen years, and under his 
ministry the church grew from sixteen 
members to 900, being the second largest 
of that denomination in England. 

In 1871 he came to America as a delegate 
to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church which met at Chicago, and before 
returning he preached as a summer supply 
at the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
Dr. Storrs, the pastor of that church, when a 
few months later Dr. Joseph P. Thompson 
resigned the pastorate of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York, turned the atten- 
tion of its leading men toward the young 
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Scotch preacher, and Dr. Thompson soon 
after went to Liverpool, bearing a call to 
Dr. Taylor to be his successor. The call 
was accepted and Dr. Taylor was installed 
pastor of the Tabernacle Apri] 9, 1872. 
Here he labored for twenty years, his strong 
personality, rare eloquence, devout spirit 
and remarkable power in unfolding the 
Scriptures drawing around him a large and 
very influential congregation and making 
the Tabernacle one of the places oftenest 
visited by strangers who sought to hear 
the pulpit celebrities of the city. 

Dr. Taylor’s ministry was felt throughout 
the city, the denomination and beyond it. 
He was president, or was otherwise promi- 
nently connected with, the management of 
many benevolent societies. He wasa mem- 
ber of the Council of the University of the 
City of New York and a trustee of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary, and in al] these relations 
he freely gave his time and thought. An 
illustration of his devotion 
to these wider interests was 
given when, in 1883 and sub- 
sequently, as president of the 
Church Building Society, he 
visited a number of our 
principal churches and, by 
his own efforts, raised over 
$20,000 for a fund for the 
erection of parsonages, an 
amount afterwards in- 
creased to over $86,000. 

Dr. Taylor received the 
degree of D. D. from Yale 
and Amberst in 18738, and 
that of LL. D. from Prince- 
ton in 1883. 

Dr. Taylor’s literary labors 
were varied and extensive. 
Twice he was called to give 
the course of the Lyman 
Beecher Lectures to the Yale 
Divinity School—in 1876 and 
1886.° In 1880 he gave the 
L. P. Stone Lectures in 
Princeton Seminary. From 
1876 to 1880 he was the ed- 
itor of the Christian at Work. 
He contributed -many arti- 
cles to the Scottish Review, 
wrote frequently for The 
Congregationalist and other 
periodicals, while nearly 
every year a volume was 
issued from his pen, usually the fruit of 
expository labors in his pulpit. Among 
these are David the King of Israel, Elijah 
the Prophet, Peter: the Apostle, Daniel the 
Beloved, Moses the Lawgiver, Paul the 
Missionary, Joseph the Prime Minister, and 
The Boy Jesus. One of his most noted 
volumes is The Parables of Our Saviour. 
These books have had and will continue to 
have a wide circulation, and they bear a 
peculiar breeziness, impressiveness, a quaint 
and reverent humor which was characteristic 
of their author. 

Dr. Taylor was a noble Christian, a great 
preacher, a delightful companion and a 
friend to be loved and prized. His strong 
features, massive head with abundant hair, 
his keen and kindly eyes, which looked 
through into the souls of those whom he 
received into his confidence and which were 
windows revealing his own thoughts, will 
never be forgotton by those who were so 
fortunate as to know him. His memory is 
an inheritance which will grow in value till 
that other meeting which is to have no end. 

Dr. Taylor had his first serious illness in 
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November, 1891, but was out of his pulpit 
only four Sundays. In March, 1893, two 
weeks after he had preached his twentieth 
anniversary sermon, he had a slight stroke 
of paralysis. It was hoped that he might 
recover his health and his church granted 
him six months’ leave of absence, but near 
the end of that time he tendered his resig- 
nation and was made pastor emeritus. He 
has been ever since in feeble health and 
failed steadily for some weeks, becoming 
unconscious two or three days before his 


death. 
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THE LAW—A NOBLE PROFESSION, 
NOT A SORDID BUSINESS, 

Modern processes of specialization have 
had their effect upon the practice of the 
legal profession as well as upon trade, and 
to a degree of which few laymen are aware. 
In the earlier times the lawyers were all- 
round men, turning their attention to what- 
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ever line of business offered, but usually 
making their popular reputation either in 
politics or in their arguments before juries 
in criminal cases. This was true, to take a 
very familiar instance, of Lincoln, a very 
large proportion of whose business was 
criminal practice. In his remarks, when as- 
suming his office as recorder in New York the 
other day, John W. Goff called attention to 
a significant change and deterioration in 
this line of practice. After speaking of the 
great men who had practiced as criminal 
lawyers in the court, he went on to say 
that 

It is a matter of regret that in these later 
days the profession of criminal law has been 
retrograding rather than advancing. It is 
unfortunate that it has become a trade rather 
than an honorable calling. Indeed, it has 
been testified before the people of this city 
that lawyers of the bar of New York have 
entered into collusion with turnkeys and 
prison keepers to compel the poor prisoners 
to seek their tainted services. A lawyer who 
would do this, I say, is a blot to the bar, for 
he degrades instead of advances our ancient 
and honorable calling. 

We believe that this deterioration is local 
and sporadic, but it exists to a degree in 
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al] our large cities, where the great lights 
of the bar no longer find it profitable to de- 
fend any but the very rich in criminal 
cases, and where professional criminal law- 
yers stop at nothing to earn the wages of 
their trade. The remedy is partly to be 
found in the choice of high-minded judges 
to preside in the courts, and partly in a 
stricter standard of professional honor than 
has obtained of late among lawyers. 

At the annual dinner of the Boston Bar 
Association last week there was a distinct 
recognition of the peril of deterioration 
which the profession faces and a resolute 
determination to resist the downward drift. 
Justice Morton of the Supreme Court dwelt 
upon the necessity of the profession being 
progressive as well as conservative, saying, 
‘* The trolley of the car of justice must be 
kept on a live wire,’’ and Justice Hammond 
of the Superior Court pleaded for such a 
conception of their profession and such 
action as should make Rich- 
ard Hooker's definition of 
law seem real to their 
clients and the public, and 
Hooker described it thus: 


Of law there can be no less 
acknowledged than that her 
seat is the bosom of God, her 
voice the harmony of the 
world; all things in beaven 
and earth do ber homage, the 
very least as feeling ber care, 
and the greatest as not ex- 
empted from her power. 


ea ORS ae 
GENUINE REPENTANOE. 

It is something which we 
all understand. Even the 
most callous and indifferent 
have had the experience at 
times, however rarely, and 
once felt it never is wholly 
forgotten. Memory recalls 
it with a certain vividness, 
even though it come to be 
looked upon, as it does some- 
times, as an evidence of 
weakness. To the noble in 
spirit nothing else seems. 
more honorable. To be 
sorry for having done evil is. 
a recognized trait of every 
dignified, generous soul. 
What else but repentance 
prompts the ready apology 
which every such soul offers. 
when occasion has rendered one necessary? 
Repentance has its place and work in ordi- 
nary, comparatively superficial social inter- 
course as truly as in the graver affairs of 
the spiritual life. 

It involves the recognition of personal 
guilt, and also its confession, and not 
merely that inward conviction of having 
done wrong which prompts the resolve to 
avoid similar sin in the future, yet which is. 
too feeble to face the shame of acknowledg- 
ment, but also that degree of regret which 
will face the consequences rather than fail 
of frank confession. The former is repent- 
ance, indeed, in its nature and tendency 
but only the latter is proper and fully de- 
veloped repentance. Moreover, there must 
exist together with the general sense of 
having done wrong the definite and particu- 
lar consciousness of having grieved and 
offended Almighty God. He cannot be left 
out of the case. Worse than any failure or 
loss on our own part, worse even than any 
knowledge that we have hurt the feelings 
of or done injury to our fellowmen, is the 
consciousness that we have returned ev 
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for good to our Heavenly Father, and have 
slighted, if not actually scorned, His infinite 
love for us, 

It follows, of course, that genuine repent- 
ance involves also the purpose to reform 
whatever has been wrong in our conduct. 
We never trust that penitence which proves 
its shallowness by neglecting to try to do 
better. We do not expect other men to 
confide in it. We ought not to suppose 
that God will. This surely is self evident 
and needs no reiteration. 

At this season, probably more than at 
any other, many are soberly reflecting 
about their religious condition and duty, 
Let all such, especially, take pains to make 
no mistake about the nature of true repent- 
ance. Superficial belief about nething else 
is more dangerous. 

noe — 
THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The event most international in its sweep 
and universal in its effect, affecting rich 
and poor, travelers by sea and by land, fruit 
growers in Florida, fishermen in Nova 
Scotia, ranchmen in Montana and dwellers 
on the Mediterranean, has been the terrible 
storm accompanied by the most intense 
cold. It has swept over an area of nearly 
1,600 square miles in this country, has 
given sailing vessels along the Atlantic 
coast and massive steamships in midocean 
the severest experiences known to their 
veteran navigators, and has ravaged Great 
Britain and Continental Europe down to 
the Mediterranean, causing unprecedented 
suffering to men, animals and trade and 
commerce. 





The blizzard of 1888 has been recalled to 
some in this country, but in many respects 
it was inferior to this storm as a destroyer 
of life and property and an obstacle to 
trade. The cold has been more intense 
over a larger area of territory. The disas- 
ters at sea and along the coast have been 
more numerous. Rarely, if ever, have the 
people of New England been made to realize 
more vividly the terrors that face the men 
engaged in her great fishing and other coast 
trades. Gloucester, for instance, with a 
record of 123 of its sailors’ lives lost during 
the year prior to this storm, is learning 
each day of vessels wrecked on the coasts 
of Maine and the Provinces, and has seen a 
tidal wave invade its own harbor and play 
havoc with wharfs, vessels and lives. The 
crews of the life-saving stations have done 
nobly. The one bright spot on all this rec- 
ord of gloom is the proof given in count- 
less instances of self-sacrifice, bravery and 
the dominance of the noblest instincts of 
humanity. 





The legislature of Massachusetts has 
before it two bills—one indorsed by the 
Municipal League and another fathered by 
Mayor Curtis, both of which represent the 
reform sentiment which favors centraliza- 
tion of authority, the abolition of costly 
and cumbrous commissions, and a purifica- 
tion of the city legislature. The league, 
with its non-partisan strength, and Mayor 
Curtis, with the best element of the Repub- 
lican party back of him, together ought 
to, and probably will, secure from the leg- 
islature a measure which will do much to 
put Boston in the van theoretically, and 
serve as an inspiration for a campaign next 
year in which partisanship will be at a dis- 
count. The New York legislature has 
passed the power of removal bill. Mayor 
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Strong has complied with the new constitu- 
tional provision, examined the bill, ap- 
proved it, and now that it has been signed 
by the governor will begin to substitute 
men of his own non-partisan views for 
the Tammany heads of departments. The 
thieves having fallen out among them- 
selves in Philadelphia, the people of that 
city are getting some evidence respecting 
the way franchises are sold by the Common 
Council. The stock books of the Mutual 
Telephone Company show that stock worth 
$150,000 passed into the hands of two of the 
Republican bosses just after that company 
received its franchises. In Omaha a com- 
mittee of citizens has been investigating and 
has brought forth proof of bribery, venality, 
official toleration of vice, and the city is 
aroused. 





Our Washington correspondence and our 
Business Outlook tell of various aspects of 
the proposed new bond issue. There is 
absolutely no ground for anything save 
disgust in the situation at Washington. 
Incompetency and indifference to national 
interests reign, and partisanship and sec- 
tionalism are supreme. Consular service 
reform, anti-lottery legislation, Nicaraguan 
canal and Hawaiian cable projeets, and 
laws destined to facilitate more profitable 
operation of railroads and more harmonious 
relations between employers and employés, 
all seem destined to fall by the way, while 
factional and partisan differences permit 
the credit of the nation to fail at home and 
abroad in a manner doubly disgraceful be- 
cause 8o absolutely unnecessary. The only 
men profiting by the situation are profes- 
sional money lenders. There is nothing in 
the remedy that will prevent the patient 
from being ill again in a month. President 
Cleveland alone keeps his head and will 
erect, and even he in his last message has 
made concessions to the money lenders and 
reflections upon the quality of former issues 
of bonds which are not welcome. 





It is difficult to determine just what posi- 
tion the administration is prepared to take 
and hold toward Americans in Hawaii. 
Admiral Beardslee was sent there several 
weeks ago and ordered to preserve com- 
plete neutrality, neither giving aid to 
Americans who were in authority nor to 
Americans plotting to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. But now that some of the latter 
have been detected, arrested, tried, found 
guilty and ordered to receive punishment 
for conspiracy against their adopted land, 
Mr. Gresham suddenly becomes solicitous 
for their welfare and orders Mr. Willis to 
‘““demand’’ that punishment be withheld 
until the United States is assured that they 
have had a fair trial. Every nation has the 
right to arrest, try and punish men who 
conspire against it, whatever their nation- 
ality, and the Hawaiian republic cannot be 
denied this right. It behooves it, however, 
to do what it does in such a way as to re- 
tain the sympathy of Christendom, and 
that it will do this we have good reason to 
believe. We expect and wish it to be as 
resolute as it has been in the past in assert- 
ing its legal rights, and as lenient as it can 
be with safety to the precious interests that 
are at stake. The evidence against the 
former queen is so conclusive that she is 
expected to plead guilty. Since her arrest 
she has acknowledged in the most explicit 
terms her entire surrender of all claims to 
sovereignty and her complete acceptance of 
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the authority of the republic. By doing 
this she has earned for herself probably a 
degree of clemency, and she has greatly 
strengthened the republic if it outrides the 
present storm. 





The situation in Honolulu is critical. 
How to be just yet not cruel? How to sat- 
isfy the varying demands of a heterogene- 
ous population, some clamoring for the 
blood of all the prisoners, some secretly 
hoping for a course of conduct which will 
alienate American sympathy? How to calm 
the excited Japanese population and save 
the islands to the United States? These 
are some of the problems which Mr. Dole 
and his colleagues are facing. Had we a 
cable we should not be so much in the 
dark, and it is well that the Senate has 
given its sanction to an amendment to the 
diplomatic appropriation bill, which gives 
the President power to contract for the 
construction of a cable and appropriates 
$500,000 as a first installment to pay for it, 
the total expense being estimated at $3,000,- 
000. 





The queen’s speech, with which the Brit- 
ish Parliament renewed its deliberations, 
was remarkable for its studied omission of 
all reference to home rule for Ireland, or to 
the future of the House of Lords. The one 
is explained as a recognition of the fact 
that the question no longer has priority in 
the Liberal party’s program nor in the 
minds of the people, and the other by the 
claim that it would hardly be courteous to 
suggest openly, in such a formal way, to 
the House of Lords that there was any 
question as to its tenure. The positive pro- 
gram of the ministry includes Welsh dis- 
establishment, granting the right of local 
veto to communities desiring to suppress 
the retail traffic in liquors, the abolition of 
the system of plural voting, and a bill for 
remedying defects in the Irish evicted ten- 
ants bill. The Liberal leader in the House 
of Commons subsequently pledged the 
party to investigate thoroughly the state 
of the unemployed and the causes for the 
phenomenon. Dissensions in the Irish 
ranks have increased since Parliament con- 
vened. The Liberal majority was reduced 
to twelve on an imporiant vote last Satur- 
day, and the party ‘“‘ whips” find it neees- 
sary to hold a tight rein over every voter 
realizing the peril the party is in. 





The queen’s speech was far from satis- 
factory to the friends of Armenia in Great 
Britain, and they are planning to force 
from the ministry the publication of enough 
of the consular reports to show just what 
has been going on for years in Armenia, 
and known to English officials too. The 
first report from a disinterested observer 
has been made public in London, and while 
it corroborates all that has been said about 
Turkish atrocities, it also reveals a degree 
of ferocity in the Armenians that has not 
been heralded broadcast. The Pope, in his 
reply to the sultan, is said to have offended 
the Porte by his frank intimation that a 
greater degree of home rule for Christian 
communities in Turkey would please His 
Holiness. France has recently done to 
Turkey what we would like to see the 
commander and crew of a United States 
man-of-war do now and then. She has for- 
cibly reinstated the abbot of the French 
Catholic brotherhood at Ismid. For a triv- 
ial offense he was arrested by Turkish sol- 
diers. Turkey apologized, but refused te 
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reinstate the abbot. Whereupon the French 
sent a vessel to Ismid, sailors were landed 
and the abbot put in his old seat of author- 


ity. 





The Japanese victory at Wei-Hai-Wei is 
one of surpassing importance. The Chinese 
navy has been exterminated, as it were, and 
by torpedo vessels, in a manner and with a 
thoroughness that will cause Occidental 
naval authorities to discuss the event for 
months to come and compel, probably, a 
readjustment of their theories and their 
practice. Japan now can send her trans- 
ports where she pleases and land her troops 
if she will at Peking’s front door. And 
this she is likely to do very speedily if China 
does not capitulate even sooner, 





Korea should not be overlooked now that 
the seat of war has been changed to the soil 
of China, Under the masterly management 
of the Japanese minister to Korea, Count 
Inouye, reform after reform has been 
wrought, the Ming family has been ousted 
from being the power behind the throne, 
the crafty queen in sympathy with China 
has been shorn of her power—for a time at 
least—and the king, standing before the 
tombs of his ancestors, has solemnly sworn 
to abandon all reliance upon China, to 
proceed as if assuming Korea’s absolute 
independence, to define clearly the order 
of succession, personally superintend na- 
tional affairs, distinctly define the duties 
and rights of the cabinet and state depart- 
ments, levy taxes in accordance with law, 
reorganize the system of local government, 
send young men of ability abroad to be 
educated, formulate civil and penal codes 
and abolish class distinctions, ability only 
to be considered in the appointment or pro- 
motion of officials. If the king heartily co- 
operates with Japan in this work, his name 
will endure to all time. To bring it to pass 
Japan must be allowed a free hand by 
European powers, and even then she must 
expect determined resistance from within. 
Indeed, already she has the rebellious prov- 
ince of Chhollado to suppress, and the 
Ming family, with the queen at its head, 
may be counted upon to plot deeply and 
wickedly. Japan’s efforts to act as an elder 
brother, to give Korea a system of adminis- 
tration as efficient and modern as her own, 
whether it prove a success or not, will be 
one of the chief glories of this crucial epoch 
of her history. 


a 


IN BRIEF. 


In order that as much as possible of the 
benefit and enjoyment of the Palestine tour 
may accrue to those of us who stay at home, 
wesball publish from time to time illustrated 
supplemental pages such as appear this week, 
giving excellent representations of scenes on 
which our travelers will soon be looking. 
But the full set of Palestine in Pictures will, 
of course, be far more satisfactory than the 
few views which we are thus able to present 
in the paper, and the neat portfolio which is 
now given away to purchasers of the series 
insures the presentation of the pictures in a 
durable and attractive form. 





The Massachusetts Board of Pastoral Sup- 
ply has been placed under the microscope of 
the satirical New York Sun and found not 
wanting in merit. Some things you see in 
the Sun are so, and this is one of them. 





The Duke of Coburg, Queen Victoria’s par- 
simonious son, has authorized the establish- 
ment of a state lottery to be managed under 
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his patronage. He needs maternal correction 
and a course of study of ‘the Decalogue. 


Years ago Mary Lyon prayed for the day 
when the Bible in the original should be 
taught and studied by the students at Mount 
Holyoke. The day has come; the teacher is 
a woman, trained at Hartford Theological 
Seminary and wearing the title of B. S. T. 





One of the best outcomes of the Day of 
Prayer for Colleges is reported from an Ohio 
church, which at the close of the service on 
that day appointed a committee which sent, 
in the name of the church, a letter to each of 
its six young people away at school, express- 
ing iuterest in them and their future. This 
ought to be done oftener. 





Arkansas was the first State reported to the 
Year-Book. Oregon came next, Feb.6, New 
Hampshire the 7th and Maine the 8th. Other 
States promise an early return and there is 
a good prospect of some gain on last year’s 
dates, though in Massachusetts fewer confer- 
ences have reported than last year at this 
date. The Bay State scribes should go to 
school to their Arkansas brethren. 





An eminent Baptist clergyman once told 
the editor of Zion’s Herald, ‘‘I should lose 
my confidence in God, as well as in man, if 
Dr. Gordon [A. J.] should do anything 
wrong.” This is a superb tribute to Dr. 
Gordon, testifying in an impressive way to 
the secret of his peculiar power—his holiness; 
but if Dr. Gordon had known of his brother’s 
reliance upon his impeccability, he would 
have been the first to say: ‘Put not your 
faith in princes, nor in the son of man, in 
whom there is no help.” 





This is a day when much is said about 
rights and too little about duties. The Su- 
preme Court of Indiana recently accentuated 
the distinction as it bears on the marital rela- 
tion. It said to a woman suing for divorce: 

You voluntarily chose a drunkard for a hus- 
band, and you should discharge the duties of 
a drunkard’s wife. His failure to keep a 
pledge of reformation made before marriage 
does not justify you in deserting him. Hav- 
ing knowingly married a drunkard, you must 
make yourself content with the sacred rela- 
tionship. 





We have already called attention to the 
widespread suffering in Newfoundland, ow- 
ing to the collapse of its monetary institu- 
tions, and once more we would express the 
hope that benevolent hearts among us may 
be stirred to sending money, clothing or other 
supplies to the secretary of the clerical com- 
mittee for relief, St. John’s. All the local 
ministers, including Rev. G. W. Siddall, the 
Congregational pastor, have united in an ap- 
peal which says that 1,000 families in St. 
John’s alone are in a destitute condition. 





A celebrated orator of this city referred last 
week to the present as a ‘“ Bible belittling 
age.” We prefer the diagnosis of Professor 
Bouquillon of the Catholic University of 
America, who points out in the first number 
of the University Bulletin that in the realm 
of scholarship theology is the science of the 
day, the enthusiasm for Biblical studies in 
both the old world and the new amounting 
to a passion. No one can come to any other 
conclusion who cognizes such popular phe- 
nomena as the International Sunday School 
movement, the many summer schools for 
Bible study and the numerous correspond- 
ence schools. Never were Bible societies cir- 
culating so many portions of Scripture. Never 
were there so many people voluntarily study- 
ing God’s Word. 





Oberlin College is enjoying a revival of re- 
ligion equally remarkable for its quietness 
and for its depth and power. The whole in- 
stitution is pervaded with the spirit of prayer. 
Often half a dozen stand waiting to testify in 
turn, and it is believed that in a single meet- 
ing as many as two hundred young men tes- 
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tified to the saving power of Christ. The 
simplicity, naturalness and spontaneity of 
these testimonies is characterized as delight- 
ful. It is particularly the young men, and 
those among them who have been regarded 
as most thoughtless, who are now most af- 
fected. At one little meeting in a tutor’s 
room thirty-five young men were present 
who had just begun the Christian life. We 
rejoice in these and other signs of the Spirit’s 
presence in our churches and institutions of 
learning. 





There languishes in an English jail a cultie 
vated woman whose guilt bas never been 
proved, whose woes have won the sympathy 
of the legal profession in Great Britain and 
the United States, whose prolonged incarcer- 
ation is due to the proverbial stubbornness of 
a British law official, who prefers to run the 
risk of subjecting an individual to unmerited 
pain rather than confess the fallibility of a 
British tribunal. The case and cause of Mrs. 
Maybrick is gaining ground in England. It 
needs to be cousidered and aided by her coun- 
trymen and women. She was born in this 
country. Her family ties bind her to some of 
the best families of New England and the 
West. She is the great, great-granddaughter 
of Rev. Benjamin Thurston, Harvard, 1774, 
and his wife, Sarah Phillips, who was of the 
famous family which did so much for An- 
dover, Exeter and other New England educa- 
tional institutions. 





It has been said that the Protestant Episco- 
pa! Church was about to readjust its ecclesias- 
tical machinery so as to fit in a cog called 
“archbishop.” But Bishop Potter of New 
York, who comes nearer the size of the re- 
quired “‘ cog” than any of his brethren, says: 


The American people are not greatly im- 
pressed by titular assumption, and they are 
not eager to see ecclesiastical bodies, whether 
home bred or foreign brewed, establishing 
themselves near the center of government. 
The principles of the Constitution of the 
United States of America are distinctly hos- 
tile to ecclesiastical interference in local or 
national governments. Even if this were not 
the case any such action as that referred 
to would be premature and impracticable. 
The Episcopal Church in America has not yet 
adopted the provincial system. Until it has 
done that an archbishop of Washington would 
be a gentleman in a very uncomfortable con- 
dition, sitting in a chair which rests upon an 
extremely nebulous foundation. 





As to Dr. Gordon’s power of infusing his 
own spirit of devotion into others there is no 
more striking witness than the fact that the 
Clarendon Street Church has at present ten 
representatives in the foreign field, with sev- 
eral othersin home missionary service. Hence 
it was but natural that when the young men 
of the church were asking themselves last 
week what suitable memorial they could de- 
vise for their beloved pastor they were not 
slow in coming to the conclusion that an of- 
fering to foreign missions would suit him best. 
Between four and five hundred dollars were 
raised immediately. The funeral services last 
week Tuesday took on the character of a me- 
morial with eloquent addresses from promi- 
nent men. The large edifice could not begin 
to accommodate those who desired to pay 
their tribute of respect. Dr. Gordon’s last 
pastoral letter is said to read like an apos- 
tolic epistle. 





Three weeks ago we noticed a change of 
management of the Kingdom, as announced 
in its issue of Jan. 18. Our contemporary 
thinks we were “ guilty of a serious breach of 
courtesy, if not of veracity,” in saying that 
that paper was likely to return to its former 
mission, representing our denomination in 
that field, and that the associate editors no 
longer control its policy. The Kingdom 
claims that its field and purpose is much 
broader than formerly, and that its associate 
editors never had any control over its policy. 
We beg our contemporary’s pardon. We did 
not intend to misrepresent it. This week it 
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announces another change by which Rev. 
J. N. Brown retires from the editorship which 
he assumed a month ago, and Rev. H. W. 
Gleason, who founded the paper, again be- 
comes managing editor. To its long list of 
associate editors are added the names of two 
excellent men—Rev. Dr. James Brand and 
Professor John Bascom. We wish it con- 
tinued success. 








The most wholesome act that we as a peo- 
ple could perform would be the rigorous pros- 
ecution and prolonged confinement at hard 
labor of some of the thieves in high places 
who have plundered our railroad properties 
and looted our cities. Weare not surprised 
at ail to have the London correspondent of 
the New York Sun quote ap eminent English 
banker as saying: 


The failure to punish the criminal misman- 
agement of railroad and other great corpora- 
tions in America is having a disastrous effect 
upon the Evglish view of the American sense 
of honor. There can be no revival of English 
interest in this class of investments until at 
least some measure is adopted in the United 
States for the punishment of railway thieves. 
An Englishman sees public conscience practi- 
cally indifferent to the matter, and naturally 
concludes that the lack of commercial honor 
has becomes a national characteristic. ... 
The average Englishman makes no distinc- 
tion between New York and Washington, and 
now ranks the national Senators in the same 
category with the group of boodlers in some 
of the New York city departments. This be- 
lief will probably remain fixed in the English 
mind until there is a great national revolt 
against corruption. 





The evangelical clergymen of Salt Lake 
City are a unit in opposing vice, political cor- 
ruption and Mormon plottings. An attempt 
to thwart the will of the people, as expressed 
at the ballot boxes, has recently drawn from 
nineteen of these clergymen resolutions of 
disapproval and requests for action which 
are peculiarly trenchant and patriotic. No 
sooner were the resolutions printed than their 
tonic effect was visible. The prosecuting at- 
torney, hitherto indifferent and scornful, im- 
mediately issued orders to prosecute the men 
guilty of bribery and tampering with the 
returns. It is not surprising that such a re- 
sult should have come to pass. It will come 
anywhere, at any time, that Baptists, Meth- 
odists, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Disciples of 
Christ and Christians of any name unite in a 
federation for moral reform and civic purity. 
Nor need, nor should, Roman Catholics be ex- 
eluded. Bay City, Mich., has just seen a fed- 
eration of its clergy, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, the direct outcome of a Thanks- 
yiving Day sermon by the pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church, in which he attacked the 
A. P. A. for its divisive and pernicious influ- 
ence upon that and adjoining communities. 


—_— or 


A NOTABLE DELIVERANCE ON THE 
PERSON OF OHRIST. 

On Jan. 24, 25, Rev. G. A. Gordon, D.D., of 
the Old South Church, Boston, delivered be- 
fore the Yale Divinity School two lectures on 
The Christ of Today. On Feb. 4, 11, these 
lectures were repeated at the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting. The topic of the first lecture 
was Christ in the Faith of Today, and the 
speaker drew the distinction between outside 
and inside views of Christ, affirming that be- 
cause Christ has permanent standing in the 
life of the world He is a perpetually recurring 
problem tothereason. The ethical Christ was 
referred to as a mode of thought, lacking in 
thoroughness and courage, and completely 
unsatisfactory. The gains in our apprehen- 
sion of Christ today are three: first, His repre- 
sentative value man-ward ; second, His repre- 
sentative value God-ward ; third, the interpre- 
tation of the final meaning of nature through 
Him. The radical defect in the current 
thought about Christ is an overdone principle 
of identity. His infinite contrast to men was 
«dwelt upon, and this contrast was defined as 
the moral perfection, the divine humanity of 
Christ. 
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The second lecture, which was upon The 
Significance Today of the Supreme Chris- 
tology, applied the doctrine of the preceding 
lecture to the Bible as read by the higher 
criticism, to new theological theory as the 
true creative and conservative principle in 
theology, and to the materialism philosophi- 
cal and practical that is threatening our 


national life. 
oe 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Prof. John W. Langley, in the February 
Popular Science Monthly, says: “ Religion ex- 
cepted, the study of sociology as a pure 
science seems to me to be the highest field 
for the exercise of our intellectual faculties, 
for it includes ethics on the one hand and 
psychology on the other.’’ He brings his 
scientific training and wealth of knowledge 
to bear upon the question of the future of 
socialism, and says: “ Hitherto it has been a 
desire mainly, not a force. Now it has be- 
come a power and resulted in a movement 
throughout the civilized world; it will grow 
like the current in the dynamo, but, like it 
too, as the leveling downward of social in- 
equalities goes on, it will raise up such a re- 
pulsion against a dead uniformity, and es- 
pecially against the loss of those things which 
make life most worth living—art, music, 
architecture, education and _ religion—that 
crass communism and anarchy will be ex- 
tinguished by that which they are now evolv- 
ing, and the doctrine of personal freedom 
will once more arise to work in a new but 
greatly modified field.” 

The Review of Reviews does well to point out 
that the balance wheel which keeps France 
steady during all the mutations of her varied 
life is the fact ‘‘that the great executive de- 
partments are full of officials who, as bureau 
chiefs and permanent members of the higher 
grades of the civil service, hold their positions 
decade after decade, and really carry on the 
government.”’ The editor is convinced that 
the reports from Armenia respecting the out- 
rages have not been exaggerated, rather un- 
derstated, and he says “‘ the colossal crime at 
Sassuun is merely the sensational climax of 
innumerable acts of outrage, oppression and 
bloodshed—acts which had been regularly re- 
ported to the sultan without any resulting 
reforms.”’ 

Rev. Thomas C. Hall of Chicago followed 
Rev. Dr. Charles Parkhurst in a speech at the 
Marquette Club, in which the fearless son of 
his father, Dr. John Hall of New York, said: 
‘If we were to awake tomorrow morning and 
find that all the aldermen in the City Hall are 
honest men, a lot of our most respectable cit- 
izens would be found running about town like 
chickens with their heads off, seeking to pro- 
tect the franchises their atturneys have plotted 
and schemed and bribed to get for them. You 
say our intelligent men, our wealthy men, our 
brainy men should be aided in this reform. 
They are intelligent men who are looting the 
community. They don’t want municipal re- 
form. Present conditions are too profitable.” 
The Interior says Mr. Hall drove his shaft at 
the center of the whole trouble. ‘‘ Not the 
Huns and Dagos and Polacks raid City Hall. 
Not the Irish have looted Lake and Proviso 
and Wheaton. [n every instance this has 
been done by ‘ most respectable citizens,’ so 
respectable that other respectable citizens 
voted for them at the primaries and at the 
polls.” 

The Church Standard says: “If the clerical 
half-fare ticket is to be considered in the light 
of a charitable gratuity, we believe that both 
the dignity and the interest of the clergy 
would be promoted by a summary stoppage 
of the whole system. The dignity of the 
clergy is lowered, and seriously lowered, by 
the prevalent notion that they are to be re- 
garded and treated as genteel or semi-genteel 
paupers; and whatever benefits they are sup- 
posed to derive from such exemptions, or im- 
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munities, or gratuities, is always fully al- 
lowed for in rating their salaries. We have 
long been clearly of the opinion that, if the 
whole system of clerical gratuities, by whom- 
soever practised, could be utterly abolished, 
the clergy would be all the better off for the 
change.”’ 
ABROAD. 

Prof. A. H. Sayce, LL.D., the eminent 
Egyptologist, writing in the Sunday School 
Times on The Latest Results of Egyptian 
Research, says: ‘‘ Egyptian civilizatian, so 
far as we know at present, has no beginning; 
the farther back we go, the more perfect and 
developed we find it to have been. . . . So far 
as the monumental testimony is concerned, it 
has neither childhood or youth,... and 
gives no countenance to the fashionable theo- 
ries of today which derive civilized man, by a 
slow process of evolution, out of a brute-like 
ancestor. On the contrary, its testimony 
points in an opposite direction: the history of 
Egypt, so far as excavation has made it known 
to us, is a history, not of evolution and prog- 
ress, but of retrogression and decay.” 


i recentreanins 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM WASHINGTON. 
A Do-Nothing Policy. 

If any one still harbors a lurking hope 
that this Congress will pass some measures 
of importance, he must be a man of more 
sanguine temperament and more abounding 
faith even than Mr. Springer of Illinois, 
who has at last discontinued his predic- 
tions to that effect. The bill for refunding 
the Pacific Railroad debts, which was in 
what seemed to be a quite favorable posi- 
tion, was thrown overboard most cavalierly 
when it came to a vote, and there are few, 
if any, measures pending which have a 
better chance of success than this one had. 
It might be supposed that Congress would 
at least legislate for the relief of the na- 
tional treasury in its present unfortunate 
condition, but the trouble is that there is a 
radical disagreement between what may be 
called the gold men and the silver men as 
to first principles, making it utterly impos- 
sible for them to unite on any financial 
proposition whatever. The gold men and 
the supporters of the administration policy 
are ina minority, but they are strong enough 
to prevent the silver men from passing any 
bill of their own; while it is needless to add 
that the silver men are strong enough to 
block the passage of any measure which is 
especially obnoxious to them. So far as 
the condition of the treasury is concerned, 
the worse it becomes under the present 
administration the better the silver men 
will be pleased. They would welcome the 
exhaustion of the gold reserve, and, although 
they are strongly opposed to issues of bonds, 
they hope that every successive increase of 
the national debt in this way will tend to 
intensify Western and Southern hostility to 
the Eastern theories and principles and 
hasten the ultimate triumph of silver. The 
strength of the silver men in the Senate 
has been recently augmented by the elec- 
tion of three new silver Republicans from 
Montana, Washington and Wyoming, and 
with their advent disappears the Demo- 
cratic majority in the upper house, which 
has maintained a nominal and ineffective 
existence for two years. It can no longer 
be said, therefore, that the government is 
completely in the hands of the Democrats, 
Nor is the Senate under Republican control, 
The Populist senators, of whom there are 
five, hold the balance of power, and, be- 
sides, twelve or fourteen of the Republican 
senators are strong silver men. 
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It is under such doubtful auspices, then, 
with a Democratic President, a Republican 
House and a Senate strongly in favor of 
free silver, that the Fifty fourth Congress 
and the second half of Mr. Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration will shortly begin operations; 
and there cannot be much wonder that the 
outlook fails to arouse enthusiasm in any 
party or among any circle of politicians. 


Another Bond Issue. 

The great event of the current week, of 
course, was the third defeat of the admin- 
istration in its effort to secure financial 
legislation from Congress, and the conse- 
quent announcement of a new bond issue 
of about $65,000,000 net, which will bring 
the treasury gold up to a little more than 
$100,000,000, at least temporarily. The in- 
terest rate is higher than the rate for the 
previous issues, and the difference is gen- 
erally considered as a pretty good expres- 
sion of the recent decline in public confi- 
dence as regards the government. However 
this may be, the new issue gives the coun- 
try a ‘‘ breathing spell,’ and it remains to 
be seen whether the antecedent conditions 
continue, so as to make it necessary to fol- 
low this with still other bond issues. The 
treasury receipts are certainly increasing 
somewhat, but there is a radical difference 
of opinion among authorities here as to 
the relations subsisting between treasury 
receipts and the gold reserve, some author- 
ities maintaining that there is no connec- 
tion whatever between them. 


Attempts at Legislation. 

The majority in the House against the 
administration financial bill was twenty- 
seven, but it will not escape notice that a 
number of amendments in the interest of 
free silver and various Populistic schemes 
were previously voted down by even larger 
majorities, and this fact has given not a 
little satisfaction to the friends of honest 
money. It is a fact, also, that if they had 
been so disposed the Republicans could 
have easily secured the passage of the bill. 
Almost half of the Republicans voted for it, 
as it was, and mapy more would have done 
so if the partisan habit bad not been so 
strong with them. Mr. Reed is criticised 
in some quarters—first for proposing an 
ambiguous bill as a substitute, and next 
for not making a hearty effort to rally the 
Republicans for the original bill after the 
substitute was defeated; but it remains true 
that the Reed bill was satisfactory to the 
administration, but that the Democrats 
would not sink their partisanship suffi- 
ciently to pass that measure, and so it is 
not surprising that the Republicans should 
have paid them in their own coin. There 
has been certainly very little statesmanlike 
conduct on either side during the whole 
controversy. 


In General. 

The reported abdication of ex-Queen Lil- 
iuokalani and death sentence of certain 
Americans in Honolulu caused another loud 
Hawaiian buzz in official and social circles 
at the capital the other day, but it did not 
last long, as this subject appears to be well- 
nigh exhausted. It is thought bere that 
this will prove to be really the end of the 
monarchy and its party, and the news has 
given renewed life to the talk of annexation, 
but there will be no time for formal and 
serious discussion of this important ques- 
tion during the present session. Lucky in- 
deed will be the half-completed measures, 
like the Nicaragua canal bill and the pool- 
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ing bill, if they can finish their course be- 
fore March 4, The general opinion is that 
these two measures will eventually succeed 
but that they will probably have to “ begin 
all over again”’ in the next Congress. As 
for the rest of the pending miscellaneous 
measures there is not much use in even dis- 
cussing their prospects. Even special or- 
ders are of little avail at such atime. The 
committee on rules recently granted a 
special order for the peremptory considera- 
tion of the ‘*Bowman act”’ claims, but it 
was incontinently quashed by the House by 
a majority of fifty. Only three weeks of 
the session remain, and it will require a 
tremendous effort to get through with the 
necessary appropriation bills in that time, 
as they are considerably behindhand. 

Feb. 9. Cc. 8. E. 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Vice-President Blatchford and the Board. 

Few men are more missed from social and 
benevolent circles when absent from the 
country than Mr, E. W. Blatchford. Itisa 
matter for which we are profoundly grate- 
ful that he and his wife have returned from 
their long journey to the Orient in good 
health and to the eminent social position of 
which their home on La Salle Avenue has 
so long been the center. Thursday evening, 
quite in accordance with their previous cus- 
tom, they opened their house to members 
of the co-operating committee of the Ameri- 
can Board for the Interior, to as many of 
the corporate members of the Board as are 
within easy reach of the city, who, with 
Mrs. Moses Smith, the president of the 
W. B. M. I., and Mrs. Case, president of the 
Illinois Society, met to welcome Colonel 
Hopkins of Boston and of the Prudential 
Committee. The host and hostess put every 
one at ease so that the after-dinner confer- 
ence as to the condition of the finances of 
the Board was free and full. Without at 
all denying the seriousness of the present 
financial pressure, the reports of the co- 
operating committee, which has been quietly 
at work for some months, and has accom- 
plished far more than is generally known 
and is formulating plans for the future, 
were exceedingly encouraging. 

The efforts have thus far been directed to 
securing a contribution, even if small, from 
every non-contributing church in the In- 
terior, the revival, or establishment, of the 
monthly concert, and the circulation of 
information which busy pastors can use in 
making the concert interesting and profit- 
able. The committee is also anxious to 
secure something from every non-contribut- 
ing member in the contributing churches, 
and to find some pastor in each local associ- 
ation who will do his best to increase the 
interest in his vicinity in foreign missions. 
The greetings of Colone] Hopkins and the 
reports which he brought from the East 
were gratifying, and the addresses of wel- 
come to which he listened must have made 
him feel that Chicago is not very far from 
Boston after al], A conference of such men 
as Drs. Goodwin, Johnson, Sturtevant, Gil- 
bert, Savage, Moses Smith, Professors Fisk 
and Boardman, such laymen as Mr, Case, 
and such ladies as Mrs. Smith and Mrs, 
Case, with such wise and genial lests as 
Mr. and Mrs. Blatchford, cannot fail to 
awaken a deeper interest in the cause dear 
to so many hearts. 

Dr. Eaton and the Ministers’ Meeting. 

Monday morning our ministers bad a 

rare treat in listening to President Eaton 
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of Beloit College on Wordsworth as a fore- 
runner of the scientist. Dr. Eaton said 
that Wordsworth was like the scientist in 
his careful and accurate observation of 
nature and in his deep spiritual regard for 
nature. He sought to understand nature 
in order that he might interpret her to 
those who did not possess ‘his insight. 
These points, and many others equally im- 
portant, were set forth in felicitous lan- 
guage, and were illustrated with a wealth 
and pertinency of quotation which was 
simply marvelous. The address was given 
without a scrap of paper, from memory 
alone. 


The Seminary and Dr. Marcus Whitman. 


The Whitman ball is rolling. With such 
men as Dr. Nixon of the Inter-Ocean and 
Dr. Pearsons, the friend of colleges and 
seminaries, behind it, it could not be other- 
wise. The seminary set apart an hour at 
midday Wednesday to listen to Dr. Nixon 
and Dr. Pearsons on the missionary hero. 
Dr. Nixon has the advantage of being fa- 
miliar with the early history of Oregon and 
with the missionary work in that territory 
forty-four years ago. His address was full 
of personal reminiscences and apt illustra- 
tions. He is sure that when all the facts 
are known, as they will be, the name of 
Whitman will become one of the great 
names of American history. His account 
of the trip to Washington over the moun- 
tains in the dead of the winter of 1842-3 
in order to prevent the English obtaining 
control of the Northwestern territory made 
it clear that no other trip like it has ever 
been made in the history of our country, 
and that this trip alone with its results is 
sufficient to establish his fame. 

While agreeing with all that Dr. Nixon 
had said, Dr. Pearsons declared it to be his 
purpose to do everything in his power to 
pepetuate the name of Dr. Whitman in the 
college at Walla Walla, and appealed to his 
hearers not to permit March 10 to go by 
without securing a collection for this object. 
Rev. G. H. Wilson, the pastor of Dr. Pear- 
sons, told a story relating to the departure 
of the early missionaries to Oregon. When 
the good men and their wives were about to 
leave the State of New York for the far 
West, the little girls in the neighborhood 
were asked to save the seeds of the apples 
which they ate and give them to the mis- 
sionaries to plant in Oregon. From thos2 
seeds, so it is affirmed, have sprung the 
orchards which are sending us delicious 
fruit every year. The meeting was full of 
enthusiasm, and was well worthy of being 
the first in the series of meetings which are 
to be held in the Northwest in memory of 
the missionary patriot and,in behalf of 
Whitman College. 


The People’s Institute. 

Last Sunday evening for the first time 
the great hall of the People’s Institute was 
thrown open to the public for a religious 
service. The 3,000 seats were quickly filled 
with an attentive congregation. Dr. W. G. 
Clarke, who acquired so much fame in con- 
nection with the civic federation, conducted 
the service. Bishop Fallows hopes to be 
able to take the service every other Sunday 
evening. The plan is to make these gatb- 
erings popular and in them to discuss press- 
ing topics of the day. The prelude last 
Sunday was on sweat shops, of which Dr. 
Clarke says there are 1,437 in Chicago, giv- 
ing employment to 4 464 men, 5,291 women 
and 721 children. The law is that no chil- 
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dren under fourteen shall work at all and 
that no woman shall be employed beyond 
eight hours a day. The law has not been 
universally enforced, nor is its enforcement 
very popular with women. If half that was 
said is true as to the places where work is 
done, the community ought to rise in its in- 
dignation and close them up. The singing 
was from a printed sheet, and the sermon 
was hearty and appropriate. The experi- 
ment of a Sunday evening service in this 
institute will be watched with great inter- 
est. Some have expressed a fear lest it 
draw from the evening attendance at the 
churches in the vicinity. 

Dr. Locke Again. 

As the retirement of Dr. Locke is be- 
ginning to be recognized as permanent, 
his friends are vying with each other in 
showing him honor. Last Monday the 
clerical members of the diocese gave him 
a luncheon at the Palmer House, at which 
Rev. C. H. Q. Bixby of the Hyde Park 
church presided, and at which many tender 
and sympathetic addresses were made, 
Dr. Locke could only respond in writing, 
and through another. His health is good, 
but the physicians give no encouragement 
that he will ever again have the use of his 
voice, Although thirty-six years the reetor 
of Grace Church, he is far from being an 
old man, or, save in the organs of speech, 
in any way unable to work. The manly 
way in which one so prominent as Dr, 
Locke has been has accepted the inevitable 
has elicited universal admiration. 


Return of the Grip. 

Perhaps it is because of the severity of 
the weather, but whatever the cause there 
has been a general recurrence of influenza 
throughout the city. Dr. Noble has been 
one of the sufferers, and though he is on 
the mend he is far from well. Last Sunday 
morning Prof. G. H. Gilbert occupied his 
pulpit and gave an exceedingly valuable 
discourse on the unity of Scripture. For 
the’ first time in many months, perhaps in 
years, the evening service was given up. 
Next Sunday morning Dr. Lunn of London 
is advertised to preach. FRANKLIN. 


FROM LONDON. 
All Eyes on Parliament. 

Parliament is just reassembling for what 
is sure to be an exciting and will probably 
be the present government’s final session. 
Political agents are active in preparation 
for the dissolution which cannot be long 
delayed. Recognizing that little progress 
in liberal legislation can be made until the 
House of Lords is dealt with, the Liberal 
leaders have adopted the policy of * filling 
up the cup,”’ so that when the country is ap- 
pealed to the case against the Lords may be 
strengthened by their rejection of several 
measures on which Liberal opinion is more 
united than on that of Irish home rule. 
By placing Welsh disestablishment in the 
forefront of the sessional program, Lord 
Rosebery has won the enthusiastic support 
of the entire principality, and in pledging 
the government to follow on with local 
option, one man, one vote, and something 
that looks like payment of members of 
Parliament, the premier has conciliated the 
leading sections of the Liberal confederacy. 
The fate of the Lords will largely depend 
upon their treatment of these measures; the 
first they may be relied upon to reject, and 
the rest they will at least mutilate, 

The cabinet plan is to withhold the 
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promised resolution against the Lords 
until an advanced stage of the session. 
The Tories may harass the ministry with- 
out being likely to succeed in defeating 
them on a division. The government ma- 
jority is small but compact and reliable. 
The cabinet is free from dissension and as 
a whole the party is united. More and 
more the Liberals, in the words of the 
Speaker, are becoming convinced that they 
have found a worthy successor to Mr. 
Gladstone in Lord Rosebery. The rumors 
of Sir William Harcourt’s resignation have 
died down, and the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer was never so popular as he is to- 
day, whilst the personal relations of the 
two chiefs are most cordial. Mr. La- 
bouchere has withdrawn from opposition 
to a titled premier and is not likely to give 
trouble. The continued split in the Irish 
camp is only a slight source of weakness, as 
the government is independent of the Red- 
mondite vote, which will be consistently 
directed against it. Home rule is reced- 
ing further and further in the background. 
Reform or abolition of the House of Lords 
must precede settlement of the Irish ques- 
tion, and when it is settled it will probably 
be along the line of devolution, in which, 
says Lord Rosebery, lies the secret of the 
future working of the empire, or the Tories 
may come to power and confer upon [reland 
a measure of local self-government practi- 
cally indistinguishable from Gladstonian 
home rule. 


After the Dissolution? 

The probable result of the general elec- 
tion, when it comes, is being much dis- 
cussed. Several indications go to support 
Mr. Stead’s confident prophecy of a Con- 
servative victory. British electors believe 
in giving the two leading political parties 
turn and turn about and the net gain of 
three seats in the present Parliament with 
the doubling of the Conservative majority 
at the last bye election. Evesham has in- 
spired the Tories with jubilant hope. The 
government have to contend with several 
adverse side influences which may lead to 
their defeat. The unseemly squabbles in 
the Irish party have sensibly lessened Brit- 
ish enthusiasm for home rule. Then Mr. 
Keir Hardie, refusing the olive branch prof- 
fered by Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith, 
promises Liberals uncompromising opposi- 
tion in the coming struggle, and, although 
only a few of the growing army of inde- 
pendent labor candidates may secure elec- 
tion, a considerable number will doubtless 
succeed, as has already been the case at 
more than one contest, in dividing the Lib- 
eral majority and letting the Toryin. The 
Norwich trades union socialistic resolution 
again has frightened many Liberal and 
neutral electors. 

O.ber influences telling heavily against 
the advance of democratic principles in 
Britain are the disappointing results of 
their application in the two great republics 
where the will of the people is supposed to 
be supreme. The average British elector is 
alarmed alike by the political instability of 
France and the lurid pictures of bribery, 
corruption and social misery drawn by re- 
cent visitors to the United States. “ If,” 
says the Spectator, for instance, ‘‘the Eng- 
lish over there, with all the Utopian condi- 
tions granted, perfect equality, perfect free- 
dom, limitless land, splendid means of edu- 
cation, high wages and no squires, can only 
produce Chicago, and Chicago is hell visi- 
ble above ground, then perhaps the axioms 
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of socialists are not axioms, and something 
different is required as a waybill to Utopia.” 
Mr. Stead’s, Mr. Burns’s and Mr. Benn’s 
sweeping condemnations of American pub- 
lic men and institutions have called forth a 
quietly forcible protest from Michael Davitt, 
who suggests that Britain is not altogether 
immaculate, and warns those in glass houses 
not to throw stones. There is a splendid 
opportunity for an American visitor to our 
shores to create a counter sensation by ex- 
posing the poverty and misery of Ireland 
and the iniquity and discontent to be found 
even in British cities, 

The Coming County Council Election. 

The struggle which will take place in 
March between the Progressives and Mod- 
erates promises to be hard and bitter. The 
hatred of the selfish section of the proper- 
tied classes toward the council grows in 
proportion to the beneficence of its work. 
Money, social influence and party pressure 
will be brought to bear in the attempt to 
deprive Progressives of the power they 
have for three years so splendidly used. 
The council is the darling of the people. 
Working men go into raptures over its 
humanitarian policy. In small matters and 
in great its aim is the welfare of the citi- 
zens. One of its present undertakings is 
the construction of a tunnel beneath the 
Thames to connect the millions of popula- 
tion on opposite sides of the river who live 
too far east to benefit by the new tower 
bridge. True to its reputation as a model 
employer, the council has established a 
superannuation and provident fund for its 
increasing staff of workers. Despite the 
initial difficulties and outlay necessitated 
by the council doing its own work, it has, 
by dispensing with contractors during the 
past year, saved five per cent. of the rate- 
payers’ money, this economy enabling it to 
reduce its levy on the citizens. In thecom- 
ing session the council will seek from Par- 
liament an enlargement of its powers and 
make determined efforts to acquire contro] 
of the city’s water supply, now in the hands 
of private companies. ‘‘ Our London County 
Council,” said Dr. John Clifford, in his re- 
view of 1894, ‘*has fought for the peo- 
ple—for their health, comfort, happiness; 
has cleansed slums, increased breathing 
spaces, checked adulteration, punished the 
fraudulent; it has made London sweeter, 
given a higher and purer tone to our mu- 
nicipal life, and quickened and nourished 
the sense of civic responsibility.’ Lord 
Rosebery’s decision not to seek re-election 
to the council, although perhaps inevitable 
now that he is premier, is much regretted 
as severing the one link that bound him 
to our representative system. 

The Unemployed. 

The problem of the unemployed is again 
forcing itself to the front. Animated dis- 
cussions are taking place in newspapers, re- 
views and debating halls; various solutions 
are proposed, but practically nothing is 
being done. Thoughtful people are coming 
to see that until this question is taken vig- 
orously in hand the peace and prosperity of 
the state are endangered. Government is 
unable or unwilling to do more than tinker 
at the problem, and this gives Mr. Keir 
Hardie hisadvantage. In season and out of 
season, on public platform and in Parlia- 
ment, he calls attention to the suffering 
army of out-o’-works and asks what better, 
from the labor standpoint, is Liberalism 
than Conservatism, if it cannot at least 
make an effort to grapple with the evil. 
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The reiterated suggestion of the Daily 
Chronicle that the state should provide 
work for a large number of unemployed 
men by utilizing waste and vacant lands for 
the growth of timber, at present imported 
in large quantities, finds influential support 
and will probably be brought before Parlia- 
ment. One initial difficulty is to obtain 
reliable information as to the actual num- 
ber out of work, and a census of the unem- 
ployed is proposed as a first step to a states- 
manlike treatment of the matter. 
Anti-gambling Crusade. 

Public opinion is setting against betting 
and gambling, whether on the race course, 
the stock exchange, or by church raffles. 
Severai successful raids have recently been 
made on gambling dens and the offenders 
punished. But the feeling is growing that 
it is ridiculously inconsistent for the law to 
empower its officers to forcibly enter pri- 
vate dwellings where gambling is practiced, 
while men of rank and wealth are permitted 
to openly bet on the racecourse. The Anti- 
gambling League has therefore resolved to 
attack the evil in high places. Summonses 
have been applied for and granted against 
the stewards of the Jockey Club for permit- 
ting betting in the rings on Newmarket 
Heath. The issue of this action, which, in 
any event, will be carried to the highest 
court, is awaited with keen interest and 
may lead to important results. 

London, Jan, 26. ALBION, 

FROM JAPAN. 
War Returns. 

A half-year of contest since Japan and 
China first crossed swords in the city of 
Seoul. Major-General Oshima with a mixed 
brigade landed on the coast of Korea June 
12, 1894, and the first battle was fought 
July 23. During these first six months of 
the war there have been some seventeen 
engagements, invariably resulting in victory 
for Japan. Up to Dec. 20 the list of dead 
in battle counts up 418 Japanese (official) 
and 6,620 Chinese (estimated); of wounded, 
1,665 Japanese and 9,500 Chinese; 1,164 
Chinese have been taken captive. A rough 
estimate of the spoils taken by Japanese 
includes 607 cannon, 7,400 muskets, three 
men-of war, twenty-one smaller vessels, 268 
horses, 90,000 bushels of cereals and an im- 
mense quantity of ammunition. Total value, 
7,312,000 en (silver dollars), or, including 
the fortifications and machinery at Port 
Arthur, at least 70,000,000 en. This is cer- 
tainly a remarkable showing. 
The Future. | 

As to the outlook for 1895 prophecies are 
idle, but those friends of China who are 
relying on the winter to vanquish Japanese 
armies are leaning on a broken reed. Jack 
Frost will set things back, and he is causing 
terrible suffering and heavy losses, but he 
does not dampen one whit Japanese enthu- 
siasm or purpose, Japan is determined to 
see this thing through, and she will not let 
up until China is thoroughly humbled. 
Humanly speaking, nothing can save China 
but the intervention of Western powers, 
and, in my humble judgment, such inter- 
vention (of course I mean forcible interven- 
tion) is sure to stir up race prejudice that 
would do a vast amount of injury, much 
more so than the humbling of China. With 
the exception of the United States, the great 
powers are too selfishly interested to be 
trusted by so keen-eyed a people as the 
Japanese. She will not believe they can be 
impartial] in their dictation of terms, As 
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it is, England, notwithstanding her recently 
revised treaty and frequent professions of 
friendship, is thoroughly distrusted in 
Japan. The papers are filled with slings 
and slurs at English actions. France is 
probably the only large European power 
that pleases Japan, and how much the latter 
trusts even her is a question. The only 
nation above suspicion is the United States. 
She is referred to constantly by the endear- 
ing and honorable title of Elder Brother 
(Ani San). Of course this is owing largely 
to her foreign policy. 

Up to the time of mailing this no word 
has come of the ratification by the Senate 
of the new American treaty with Japan, but 
such news is expected daily. Let there be 
no hitch in that matter, 

A Harbinger of Peace. 

All Americans, and especially mission- 
aries, in Japan are pleased that Hon. J. W. 
Foster is on his way out to aid in every 
possible manner the good cause of peace, 
Whether he will meet Chinese ambassadors 
here on or soon after his arrival is quite an- 
other question. But that he will do what- 
ever a Christian man of recognized place 
and power can do to bring this war to a 
speedy end is the belief of every one. 

One further word should be said before 
leaving thissubject. Japan is still enough of 
an Oriental nation to know best how to deal 
with such a power as China, beat her in war 
and yet keep her a friend. In the con- 
quered districts of Manchuria she has set 
up a system of civil government that is 
very popular with the people. The alleged 
atrocities of drunken coolies and enraged 
soldiers at Port Arthur, about which there 
was so much excitement and criticism 
among foreigners for a few days, and which, 
deplorable as they were, are no true index 
of Japan’s real spirit and are as much re- 
gretted by the great mass of her soldiers 
and civilians as by sensitive Westerners, 
have not lowered Japan in the estimation 
of the Chinese. Japan’s most unguarded 
acts are paralleled by everyday conduct of 
Chinese roughs, and in the main her treat- 
ment of Chinese peasants and Chinese pris- 
oners is up to the highest demands of pres- 
ent day international ethics, The Chinese 
under confinement in this country are loud 
in their expressions of admiration over the 
generous conduct of their foes. Half a 
thousand braided Celestials have already 
registered and are quietly pursuing their 
business as merchants at each of the two 
leading ports, Yokohama and Kobé, 

A Quiet New Year’s. 

The emperor issued orders that, owing to 
the continuance of the war and the great 
suffering on the part of soldiers at the front, 
there should be no official observance of 
Jan. 1. I was in Hiroshima, the army 
headquarters, during that week. There 
was no calling, no open feasting and almost 
no decoration. In my sixteen years of life 
in Japan I have never before experienced 
such a quiet New Year’s. During the first 
three days of January I saw but two un- 
steady and garrulous drunken men on the 
street, and one of those was a civilian. 
Christian missionaries would rejoice if this 
sensible custom might be continued in com- 
ing years, but that is too much to hope for, 
especially if Japanese soldiers capture Pe- 
king and are able to dictate terms of peace 
before another New Year’s. 

Emergency Work for Soldiers. 

This interesting and special form of Chris- 

tian service still continues. Over 6,000 Tes- 
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taments or single gospels have been distrib- 
uted, besides thousands of tracts and leaf- 
lets, some of them specially prepared for 
use among the soldiers. Rev. H. Loomis, 
field secretary of the Bible Society and him- 
self an old soldier, has obtained official per- 
mission to visit and personally distribute 
Bibles among the barracks and military 
hospitals of Tokyo and vicinity. 

At Hiroshima three chapels are open for 
daily preaching and many of the soldiers 
come again and again, saying: ‘* We cannot 
forget what Mr. —— said. We must hear 
more of this.’’ Many of the officers are be- 
ginning to encourage their men to go and 
are really desirous that they should become 
religious. The unsolicited testimony is 
that Christian soldiers make the best rarch- 
ers and Christian nurses the most patient 
and faithful workers, especially when not 
under the eye of a superior. The four 
Protestant bodies, Congregational, Presby- 
terian, Methodist and Episcopal, having 
permanent work in the city, have united 
for this unique mission and are laboring 
together in the utmost harmony. They are 
sustained by the whole missionary body in 
Japan. One of the two ladies from outside 
giving weeks of personal service to this 
timely work is a Baptist, so that practically 
all the leading denominations of Protestant 
Christendom are united in this difficult but 
exceedingly important form of service. 
About $300 in personal gifts from mission- 
aries resident in the country, besides some 
grants-in-aid from missions and several 
thousand books and tracts, together with a 
few comforts for the physical man sum up 
contributions to date, It is proving to be 
work not merely for soldiers and coolies 
bound for the front, but indirectly for the 
conservative old city of Hiroshima, many 
of whose 80,000 people are getting their 
eyes opened for the first time to the practi- 
cal and spiritual benefits of a hitherto de- 
spised religion. It is also work for the 
whole empire of Japan, and in these days of 
distrust of the churches and other ordinary 
channels of grace seems a Providential op- 
portunity both for removing prejudice and 
for rallying Christians of every name to an 
aggressive campaign. Buddhists are find- 
ing themselves bard driven to prove that 
they are as patriotic and ready for self- 
denying service as their hated rivals, 
Foreign Missions. 

Several of the leading Christians are alive 
to Japan’s missionary duty toward Korea 
and are planning for missionary service 
there. It is noteworthy that Buddhists are 
moving in the same direction and have 
already sent a priest to Seoul to examine 
the situation. He has devised a scheme, 
very fine on paper, which will cost $10,000 
ayear. It will be interesting to see which 
party actually wins in this noblest of con- 
tests. 

An Old-Time Japanese Lady. 

There died one day last month quite a 
distinguished Christian woman, She was 
the mother of Rev. J. T. Yokoi, who is now 
in America studying. Her husband wasa 
man in advance of his times. He met his 
death many years ago at the hand of an as- 
sassin. Then the widow devoted herself to 
the training of her twochildren. Her life 
was an illustration of the blessedness of 
giving, was a credit to the best culture of 
old-time Japan and yet blossomed into full- 
est beauty after her hearty acceptance of 
Christianity. 

Okayama, Japan, Jan. 12, J. H. P. 
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AT THE TEA TABLE WITH GENERAL 
BOOTH. 


BY REV. WILLIAM KNIGHT, SAGINAW, MIOH. 








‘*Amen!”’ said the General aloud, as one 
of the company finished asking the bless- 
ing. ‘And all the people said Amen—said 
it so you could hear ’em,’’ continued the 
long-bearded, gray-haired, stooped-shoul- 
dered man at my elbow, looking around at 
us all with good-humored relish of his point 
apparent in his queer eyes and mouth. 

The cultured family explained that the 
General had been teaching them to say, 
‘“* Amen.” 

Then he silently pushed aside the deli- 
cious cup of hot beef tea at his plate. 

‘“ Why, General,’ broke in several of us 
at once, ‘‘can’t you take that? It is so 
good, try it.” 

‘* Don’t get onto that talk about what you 
eat; enjoy it if you like it and don’t bother 
me talking about it—it is utterly profit- 
less,’ came the authoritative, but not un- 
kind, words of that voice which is obeyed 
almost round the globe in deeds of love 
the most exacting. 

‘*Well, General, isn’t the world .getting 
better?’’ courageously ventured a guest 
who was sharing this memorable privilege 
with me. 

‘““Y-e-s, getting more civilized,’ in a 
pleasant, but indifferent, tone of voice, 

‘* Well, what is wrong with the church?” 
persisted my genial but earnest friend. 

‘‘Now you've got onto a big subject,” 
broke out the General, waking up in face 
and voice, 

‘*Isn’t the church coming out of much of 
her foolishness?”’ 

‘*Foolish enough yet—seems to me,’’ he 
answered, half playfully. ‘* But I’m out- 
side, ask him,’’ pointing to our host. 

‘* What is your thought about our institu- 
tional churches?”’ 

‘* What do you mean?”’ said the veteran, 
looking puzzled. 

We explained, 

‘*O, these tabernacles, with baths and 
playrooms and so on? Well, do they do it 
all to get people to the penitent form?”’ 

We said that was substantially the aim. 

‘Yes, but do they get them there—that 
is the test—do they get them there? The 
great danger, I take it, in all this is human- 
itarianism. No matter how much you do, 
if you stop short of getting a man’s soul 
saved all is vain—vain. The first great 
principle is to give deliverance. No amount 
of amelioration will suffice if you stop short 
of deliverance.” 

‘“‘O, Mary, is this my tea?’’ said he 
abruptly to the waitress, who had put it by 
him, steaming hot, without attracting his 
attention. He fell to pouring it, and then 
went on, resting his head sidewise on his 
hand, with his elbow on the table as he 
sipped his tea. ‘‘You find folks using 
religion like Worcester sauce—you have 
Worcester sauce in this country?” 

‘* Yes, we import it.” 

‘*You make religion, many of you, too 
much like something to flavor and enrich a 
worldly life, not realizing that religion it- 
self is indeed the very viands of our being, 
the chief, solid business of life to do God’s 


will. Without this—nothing.’’ And the 


General was glowing now with earnestness, 
forgetful of his cooling tea; but he was 
warming all our hearts, 

‘*But it is a hard matter to make the 
better classes—as you call them, the better 
off classes, I say—it is a hard matter to 
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make the better off classes take this in. 
The fact is rich people usually make very 
poor saints,’’ and he softened the utterance 
by playfully hiding his eagle face behind 
his thin hand and eyeing our host. 

**Don’t spoil a good story for relation’s 
sake,”’ said our host, genially. 

‘“*Tf 1 were told,’ he went on, with fasci- 
nating vehemence and earnestness, ‘that 
my head would come off if I did not con- 
vert six people soundly in a month, and I 
were given a list of thirty better off, re- 
spectable people and one of thirty drunk- 
ards to select from, with my head at stake, 
I would instantly take the thirty drunkards 
and say to the others, ‘Drunkards and 
harlots will come into the kingdom before 
you!’’’ This last, landing him squarely 
on an utterance of Jesus, was spoken with 
electric effect. 

Then we pressed our line of questions 
about applied Christianity one point further. 
‘*What value do you set on municipal re- 
generation, good citizenship movements, 
suppressing agencies of vice, Dr. Park- 
hurst’s work, and so on?”’ 

‘“*O, that all helps; it does good. We 
ourselves have done much here and there 
to shut up vile places, notably an outra- 
geous place in London. Yes, all this helps. 
But the thing that counts is to get men 
saved. Now suppose I had gone into 
some special scheme, total abstinence, for 
instance, instead of salvation work. Think 
you my life would have counted for the 
world’s betterment as it has? My salvation 
scheme is the best temperance reform in 
the world, with ever so much more beside. 
Get men saved—I don't care how you do 
it—but nothing short of that counts,” 

“General, you told us yesterday that a 
Man may not know mapy things in the 
Bible and yet be a saved man. You saida 
man might not know about creation and it 
made little difference, for all the doctors 
are disputing among themselves about that; 
aman might know little about the deluge, 
or be ignorant as to whether Noah’s ark 
and the ark of the covenant were the same; 


‘a man might have no idea of Bible bistory 


or geography and yet be a thoroughly saved 
man and know he is saved. Now tell us, 
please, what part the Bible plays in your 
work of saving men?”’ 

Leaning toward me, with his elbow on the 
table and his long fingers pointing at me, 
and fixing his indelible gaze on me, he said, 
‘*I do not bring men to a book—I bring 
men to God.” And he sat gazing at me in 
silence. ‘‘God is as real as a book toa 
man’s heart. The head is not the point at 
which God makes Himself known after all. 
He does not say, ‘Give Me thine head,’ 
but, ‘Give Me thine heart.’ I bring men 
face to face with God, I make men pray. 
God says it is not by word, and so on, but 
by My Spirit. So I don’t set men to read- 
ing a book, but I bring them on their knees 
—bring them to God. The Spirit is at 
work now as surely as when holy men of 
old spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit. I make men pray—that does the 
work. You ministers don’t make enough 
of this, I tell a man to pray—whatever 
comes first; I want to make him face God. 
Once a drunkard yielded to my urging, 
clasped his hands and finally said, ‘O Lord, 
jump straight down my throat and drive 
the devil out.’ What would you have done 
with him? Anyhow, he is a saved man 
now. That was about what he needed.” 

‘* Don’t your people study the Bible?” 
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‘*Yes, they read it, often in public, and 
expound it some. But often they don’t 
understand it. One of my dear men, saved 
by God’s grace, came to ‘ Alpha and Omega,’ 
and boldly read it, ‘Iam apples and or- 
anges,’ and it meant a good deal more to 
some of them than if he had read it right. 
We don’t form Bible classes; we find they 
lead to divisions and disputings. But I 
believe in the Bible from end to end.” 

‘*What of Swedenborg and the danger of 
vagaries by letting men loose?”’ I asked, to 
give a symptom of my own soundness, 

**O, poor old muddled head, he did untold 
mischief, but he’s righted long ere this,”’ 
And without any show of anxiety for the 
solidity of his iconoclastic views he sat 
with a cracker pressed on his lower lip, 
where he could nibble it. 

Have Swedenborg and such as claim to 
get personal and direct influences quite 
aside from the Bible really done more harm 
or gone much further astray than have 
many sticklers for the written Word in 
their efforts to interpret it? After all, is 
there something solid in this shaggy old 
apostle of the poor’s dictum: ‘I don’t bring 
men to a book—I bring men to God’’? 

‘* Why, sir,’’ broke out the General, ‘‘ the 
greatest triumphs of Christianity were 
made when there was no New Testament 
canon, weren’t they?” 

**But,’’? said our friend who asked the 
blessing, ‘‘that was at a time when men 
could give personal testimony of what they 
had seen or heard, or else had received from 
those who knew first hand.,”’ 

Quick and glowing was the General’s an- 
swer. ‘‘ Yes, and now, today, my precious 
people can give, do give, just as direct, as 
real, testimony, and absolutely what they 
have seen and heard. I set them to talking 
—round the world. I say, tell what has taken 
place in you. Tell what you know, what 
you know. I fix them on the deeper mean. 
ing of that word know, know, know, which 
runs all through the New Testament. No 
man knows the truths of religion in the 
New Testament sense when he has only 
seen them in a book. That comes only as 
the work of the Holy Ghost in his own 
heart. Then he knows it, whether he 
knows Isaiah or John or Paul said so or not. 
O, this putting a book into a man’s hands! 
God is as real and far mightier than a book. 
Put the man in God’s hands. Make him 
pray. Let us have five minutes of it now.”’ 

Down he went on his knees, the waitress 
stepped back from her duties, the refined 
table company all bowed, and he began. 
Softly, earnestly, trembling from head to 
foot, with his long arms on the table and 
his hands clasped, he prayed as if now, at 
last, he had got to the food he relished. 

For each of us he prayed like a gracious 
patriarch. I shall never forget my share in 
that prayer. Two petitions sank and linger 
bodily in my soul. ‘‘O Jesus, Jesus, Jesus! 
Not only reign but rule; not only reign but 
rule—not only reign—but rule! O drive 
from us that dread delusion so widespread 
that thou canst reign and yet not rule.’ 
Then straightening himself up to his full 
hight on his knees and lowering his voice 
to a most fatherly, tender pleading, he 
added: ‘*O Lord, watch over the comrades 
in arms all aruund the world; uphold the 
men and women who are standing up for 
God tonight everywhere; lead my precious 
people, O my God.’’ As the prayer ended 
all the people around that tea table said 
aloud, ‘‘ Amen!”’ 
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To Greece, Palestine and the Nile. 


It is at the Hoboken pier. With that 
ocean dignity—that stately slowness that 
seems almost a noble consciousness of what 
she bears and whither she goes—the big 
ship is backing out. We ordinary mortals 
down on the wharf lift up our hands and 
shade our poor little landlubber eyes and 
gaze at the long, dark rails and think of 
the things we meant to have said before 
you were off, and lo! the Normannia swings 
around to sea with the dreams of the Med- 
iterranean in her mighty engines and a 
thousand backward looks from her decks, 

You are a cloud of coal down the harbor. 
We have bid you farewell with the usual 
tribute of wanting to go, and one by one 
we are straggling home with the dear Old 
World vision rewaked in our souls only to 
wait again. We look down from the ferry 
boat into the waves, and the horses stamp 
by our side, and in the hush of thinking of 
what we long for the tugs scream to us; we 
dream soft dreams of where you go while 
the drivers shout and the crowd jostles and 
the chain wheel whirls. We are landing, 
with our narrow ferry-boat lives—always 
the same Between, backward and forward, 
work and sleep, travelers only with our 
hearts. We climb the elevated and puff 
over the rumbling rails between ugly rows 
of brick. We gaze into the same dim tene- 
ment windows with the old bedding and 
the tired faces, and the same stations are 
shouted in our ears. 

Out into the boundless silence, O ship of 
dream, where the windows all belong to 
God and the stations are the day and the 
night; where the silence drowns the rum- 
ble and the stations are softly called by the 
sunsets and the putting out of stars, and 
the travelers are the clouds; where the 
moon walks stately on the waters and 
crosses from land to land and watches the 
loneliness and looks down into souls. 


The windows fly by and the clang of the 
street cars calls underneath—the old name 
of the old station, the old slamming of the 
door, bundles in both hands, a few short 
steps, a latch key, an absent-minded sup- 
per, the evening lamp,.the children in bed. 
A copy of The Congregationalist (advt.): 
‘The Oriental party sails Saturday. Every 
reader can follow the journey with the itin- 
erary in hand (price ten cents), if provided 
with Palestine in Pictures. Order at once.”’ 
The lamp is turned out. The children are 
asleep. The house is still, and all the dear 
cares that keep a man home and make him 
but a traveler in an editor’s brain are silent 
now and eyes look deep in the fire. 


O ship of dream, thou driftest in my heart! 
No words can be the winds that breathe thy 
decks, and no wonder-pen can roll the sea 
through my spirit, nor shine its far night 
skies upon my soul. O ship of dream, thou 
driftest back with thy trail of smoke in the 
waning light to link thee with the earth— 
a faint, dark memory of plodding coal 
mines and our bounded inland lives! 

The fire flickers. 

Through the wide sea freedoms my soul 
doth follow thee. The long shadows have 
stalked from the east across the waters and 
ow thou art folded away, like sleep, in the 


By Gerald Stanley Lee. 


old, old glimmer I love, that drifts above thy 
masts, that whispers against thy bows and 
shimmers from thy portholes and waits for 
more ships when thou art gone. The cin- 
ders sift down on the wind to the water. 
The fish wonder what it was and float thy 
weird, white wake, and the wake forgets 
thee soon, O ship of dream—and the waves 
smooth down thy passing and roll oblivion 
backward and forward and chant forgetful- 
ness in the mighty night—the mighty night 
—the swirl and the dark rush, the swinging 
spray and the long, low monotones, and the 
dim light and God. 

But where am I? This will not do. 
There is a stir above. The baby is awake, 
Some one looked tired when she went 
upstairs, and she looked—something else. 
There was a long, long voyage in the look. 

Ah, Jeban de Mandeville! There are 
more things in heaven and earth than 
dreamt of in thy philosophy! There is 
other than the breath of the sea wind, and 
the * Pictures of Palestine’’ are wonderful 
enough eked out with the kisses of her 
children. We have an Oriental tour in our 
house every day. ‘The fragrance of the 
East is in it and the greatest wonder of 
the world. 


It is off Naples. The Oriental group 
stands silent on the deck. You are no 
longer lounging in steamer chairs and the 
long Atlantic laze is over. You are facing 
the Old World. The desperate hush of 
responsibility is upon you all, It is the 
Baedeker brace. The Congregational con- 
science is at work. The duty of seeing 
everything expected of you and of getting 
your twelve hundred dollars’ worth has 
sobered every face; and the ship puffs on 
in her contemplative way nearer and nearer 
fate. This is ‘‘opportunity’’—that dread 
word—spelled by sight-seers importunity. 

And now, Mr. Editor, do you not feel our 
dim and crowding phantom pressing against 
your big editorial heart? A ninety- thousand 
phantom are we here! Ilave you thought 
to escape us? In the steerage of subscrib- 
ers have we come at three dollars a head 
and now with paper spectacles are we look- 
ing over your shoulder, You shall not 
escape us. With the rustle of your readers 
whispering in your ears shall you move on, 
and copies of The Congregationalist shall 
waver in your eyes before every famed 
and sacred scene. You shall enter your 
sanctum by the gates of Jerusalem, and 
Dakota evening lamps shall burn for you 
in Athens. You shali gaze on Robert Col- 
lege with seven theological seminaries in 
your train, and five thousand churches when 
you sleep in your tent shall file wistful 
through your dreams, You shall look at 
streets and minarets with the din of the 
hungry printing press softly advancing upon 
your soul, 

Shades of twelve hundred dollars! Shall 
we stay at home and you go and not make 
you pay for it? Art thou not eyes for us, 
ears for us, feet of flesh for us? With soft 
and phantom paper footsteps shall we haunt 
you everywhere and sternly hold you to 
your fate. You may say that an editor 
ought to be allowed a chance at least ina 
far-off country to be almost ignorant if he 
wants to, the occasional luxury of being 


uninstructive, the dear old delight of being 
unprofitable; but nay! everything you see 
shall be in columns and you shall stare 
paragraphs, and even if you would slink 
off by yourself into a nobody now and 
then and have a sweet, quiet dream of in- 
significance, you shall tell us how it felt in 
your next weekly letter. You shall share 
it with us. Itisa feeling we have most all 
the time. 

But we trust you, Mr. Editor. Editors 
ere this have been very dangerous charac- 
ters in the Holy Land and have scrawled 
the haunts of Paul and Jesus with them- 
selves, but we know you will not baptize 
any one in the River Jordan with photogra- 
phers arranged on the shores, and we are 
proud to take a paper which will not swag- 
ger on the Mount of Olives or pose on Mars 
Hill and the editor of which is sure to re- 
member that Paul did not preach there as 
an advertisement. It took eighteen hundred 
years to develop a man who could do that. 
And though there might be some glory ina 
Boston man’s preaching in Athens, would it 
be anything compared, Mr. Editor (when 
perchance a little office mail comes strag- 
gling over to Greece), to the Olympic power 
and imperial distinction of silently, sol- 
emnly rejecting a manuscript in the Par- 
thenon—calm as a pagan god? In these 
Jove-like journal days preaching on the 
Areopagus is nothing. It is eighteen hun- 
dred years behind the times, 

So you are really going? God be with 
you. We wave our papers from the shore, 
From forty States we beckon blessings and 
watch you out tosea. Weare but waiting 
now for the subtle Oriental tinge that will 
veil your style, the soft Mediterranean 
lights, ‘the delicately hinted geography and 
the quaint bravado of telling us what we de 
not know as if we did. We shall expecta 
little choice Mohammedan patois picked up 
from the streets of Jerusalem and now and 
then a suggestive touch, for atmosphere of 
merci and s’il vous plait, in Greek. And we 
shall expect you to get the sultan to sub- 
scribe for The Congregationalist, which will 
fill our missionary hearts with cheer—un- 
less he writes for it. 

You will stand for us under the house 
from which Paul was let down in a basket, 
with a dim, apostolic feeling and—an idea 
for your weekly letter; and as the muezzin 
floats the call to prayer over the city you 
will feel for us that twinge of paganism, 
that wicked longing to pray, in your latent 
Mohammedan heart, in a kind of defiant 
brotherliness, while the Puritan in your 
brain protests. You will look in the face 
of the Sphinx with that which makes it 
great—the greater Sphinx in your own 
heart; and from the reputed tomb of Jesus, 
with its tawdry surroundings, disgraced 
with the contending honors of men and the 
pitiful show of human worship, you will 
come out and look at the sky we have not 
touched and make it worship Him—a sky 
which is not a Greek Church sky, nor its 
worship with the incense from the treas- 
ures of tiny kings. With the ritual of the 
worlds it worships at night and the day 
is His coming to us. 

To the land we have lived in since our 
first remembering we send our greeting by 
you. If it seem bare without Him, it is not 
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as homeless now as when He wandered 
there, and the bareness of hills is more 
beautiful than the blindness of hearts. 

Leave a sorrow for us in Gethsemane, 
and where Mary loved Him first go with 
the faces of children in your soul, and to 
the hills where the shepherds watched 
their flocks by night and the far voices 
sang the dream of the world carry our 
wistfulest songs and our dearest hopes; 
and when at Jast you turn homeward, and 
the crowd has ebbed from the decks at 
night, and you say your prayers with the 
sea, may it be with the old Galilee hence 
forever in your memory—to make new Gali- 
lees in your heart. 

lool an 


OUR ORIENTAL PARTY. 
ITS GENESIS, EXODUS AND NUMBERS, 


In the issue of The Congregationalist dated 
Noy. 15, 1894, three months lacking one day 
from the date of this paper, the first announce- 
ment was made of a proposed journey to the 
East to be undertaken by its editor, Dr. Dun- 
ning, and open to a suitable number of per- 
sons whom he might select as members of 
what has come to be known as The Congre- 
gationalist’s Oriental Tour. All arrangements 
pertaining to the conduct of the party were 
placed in the experienced hands of Messrs. 
Henry Gaze & Sons, Ltd., whose capable rep- 
resentatives will give faithful attention to the 
comfort and welfare of the travelers, leaving 
Dr. Dunning free from all responsibility of 
this sort. 

The magnitude of the undertaking may be 
judged from the fact that the itinerary of the 
main tour requires 128 days. The first eight 
will be occupied in crossing the Atlantic; 
two days later, after calling at Gibraltar and 
Algiers, Naples will be reached. The stay in 
Italy covers two weeks, and on March 9 the 
party will embark at Brindisi for Egypt, 
reaching Alexandria March 13. The stay in 
Egypt, including three weeks’ trip up the 
Nile to the first cataract, continues until 
April 14, when the steamer for Jaffa will be 
taken. The next four weeks will be spent in 
Palestine, the party, after visiting Jerusalem 
and the interesting points adjacent to the 
Holy City, going overland through Samaria 
and Galilee to Beirut, where Sunday, May 12, 
will be spent. The route thence is by sea to 
Smyrna, across the A2gean to Athens and on 
to Constantinople, where the party is sched- 
uled to remain from May 31to June5. Thence 
by steamer up the beautiful Danube to Pesth, 
Vienna, Strasburg, Paris and London, which 
will be reached June 15. Those who come 
directly home from London will arrive in 
New York June 23, 

So far as we know, ours is the first journal, 
religious or secular, to originate and carry 
out a pilgrimage of this sort. There have 
been in recent years excursions from Great 
Britain to Switzerland, Italy and to points 
even further east, under the direction of Rev. 
Dr. Henry S. Lunn, who is now in this coun- 
try interesting people in his Grindelwald 
Conference, and making arrangements for 
conducting a large delegation to the World’s 
W.C.T.U. Convention in London next June. 
On our side the water the pilgrimage idea has 
been taken up in a modest way by the Uni- 
versity Extension Society of Philadelphia, 
which brought a good-sized party to New 
England last summer and furnished the mem- 
bers with special opportunities to visit some 
of its famous shrines. And now The Con- 
gregationalist has organized a party of people 
whose common Christian interests and sym- 
pathies constitute a unique bond of union, 
and whose route of travel embraces the coun- 
tries most dear and sacred to Christian ex- 
perience. 

No sooner was the announcement in type 
than inquiries began to pour in regarding the 
time, cost and extent of the journey. An 
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itinerary, liberally illustrated and so minute 
as to be almost a guide-book, was issued, and 
this has been widely circulated, hundreds of 
persons purchasing it who had no intention 
of making the journey. This is only one of 
several indications of the widespread interest 
which the trip has aroused all through the 
country among persons who have long cher- 
ished the desire to go to the Holy Land, but 
who for the present can only dream about it 
and accompany in imagination those who are 
going. As an aid to this class of stay-at-home 
travelers, we are issuing a remarkable series 
of photographs, entitled Palestine in Pictures, 
the demand for which far exceeds our antici- 
pations and which are everywhere received 
with the highest praise. 

The formation of the party itself was neces- 
sarily a matter that required some time. The 
number being limited, an early decision was 
urged, and, as a matter of fact, within a week 
several signified their positive intention of 
going; more, perhaps, requested a little time 
for deliberation. Some who at the start were 
sure they could go had finally to abandon the 
idea, while two or three waited until the very 
last moment before they gave the subject 
much thought and then decided with great 
promptitude. But in the main the party has 
grown by additions of one or two at a time 
during the twelve weeks that the plan has 
been before the public, until it has reached 
proportions not at all anticipated at the start 
and requiring a considerable expansion of the 
facilities for caring for such a number, in or- 
der that each one might travel with the great- 
est degree of comfort and enjoyment. 

The correspondence involved in making up 
such a party has been no incidental matter. 
We have written hundreds of personal letters 
in response to specific inquiries from all over 
the country, while Americans sojourning in 
foreign lands have signified their desire to 
join the party en route and several of our Eng- 
lish and Scotch subscribers have volunteered 
through personal letters their good wishes 
for the success of the party. 

It is a very representative company which 
has now been gathered, as will be seen from 
the list of its members printed below. They 
come from States as distant as Maine and 
Georgia, Massachusetts and Michigaa. There 
is agood proportion of clergymen, though the 
party is not so overburdened with them as to 
make the sailors on the Normannia timid or 
to induce a gloomy atmosphere. Indeed, we 
prophesy that the merriest persons on board 
will be some of these aforesaid gentlemen. 
Other professions are well represented—the 
law and teaching, the latter in the person of 
the principal of one of our best-known New 
England preparatory schools. There is a 
generous sprinkling of business men, and, 
while most of the party are in middle life, the 
youthful element is conspicuous enough to 
furnish plenty of zest, not to say excitement. 

The party sails from New York on the Nor- 
mannia, of the Hamburg-American Line, next 
Saturday, at half-past eleven in the morning. 
The steamer is due in Naples Feb. 27, and 
after two weeks in Italy the pilgrims will pro- 
ceed on their way to Egypt, the Nile and the 
more distant East. 

THE MEMBERS OF THE PARTY. 
Mr. CHARLES W. ANDERSON, Montclair, N.J. 
MRS. CHARLES W. ANDERSON, Montclair, N.J. 
Mr, CHARLES W. ANDERSON, Jr., Montclair, N.J. 
Miss ANNIE L. ANDERSON, Montclair, N.J. 
REV. MARTIN L. BERGER, D. D., Cleveland, O. 
MR. MAURICE W. BIGELOW, Boston, Mass. 
MR. ADNA BROWN, Springfield, Vt. 
Mrs. ADNA BROWN, Springfield, Vt. 
REV. DEWITT S. CLARK, D. D., Salem, Mass. 
MR. WELLINGTON W. CUMMER, Cadillac, Mich. 
MRS. WELLINGTON W. CUMMER, Cadillac, Mich. 
Mk. LEONARD F. CUTTER, Brookline, Mass. 
Miss CuTTER, Brookline, Mass. 
Miss L. J. C. DANIELS, Grafton, Vt. 
REY. GEORGE DARSIE, Frankfort, Ky. 
Ray. ALBERT E. DUNNING, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
Mks. ALBERT E. DUNNING, Boston, Mass. 
PRINCIPAL WILLIAM GALLAGHER, Pu. D., 

Easthampton, Mass. 
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REV. GeorGE E. HALL, D. D., Dover, N.H. 
MR. WILLIAM WALTON HARPER, New York City. 
Mrs, WILLIAM WALTON HARPER, New York City. 
REY. Francis A. HortToN, D.D., Providence, R.I. 
REV. GEORGE R. LEAViTT, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
REV. CHARLES P. MILLS, Newburyport, Mass. 
Mrs CHARLES P. MILLS, Newburyport, Mass. 
Mr. EDWARD H, PANCOAST, Riverton, N.J. 
Mrs. Epwarv H. PANcoast, Riverton, N.J. 
Mr. BE) JAMIN F, PARSONS, Hawkinsville, Ga. 
Miss JULIA W, REDFIELD, Pittstield, Mass. 
Mrs. C, H. RICHARDSON, Wellesley, Mas:. 
Miss LOUISE B. RICHARDSON, Wellesley, Mass. 
Miss CHARLOTTE H. RICHARDSON, Wellesley, Mass. 
Miss CHARLOTTE T. SIBLEY, Belfast, Me. 
MrkS, CAROLINE E, WATSON, Warren, Pa. 
Hon, LANSING D. WETMORE, Warren, Pa. 
Mrs. LANSING D. WETMORE, Warren, Pa. 
Rtv. HENRY F. Woop, Batb, Me. 
Mrs. E. S$. Woops, Springfield, Mass. 
Miss EpITH Woops, Springfield, Mass. 

Joining the Party at Brindisi. 
Mars. H. C. HouGuHTON, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Miss C, M. Oris, Boston, Mass. 
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THE BROTHERHOOD CONVENTION. 


The second convention of the Brotherhood 
of Andrew and Philip in Congregational 
churches was held in Bridgeport, Ct., Feb. 
5,6. Olivet and Park Street Churches pro- 
vided most delightful entertainment, and 
their popular pastors, Rev. E. K. Holden and 
Rev. E. G. Fullerton, did all in their power 
to make the meetings a success. 

The fact that the Congregational chapters 
are scattered over twelve States prevented a 
large attendance of delegates, but what was 
lost in numbers was more than made up in 
quality. The program was unusually attra t- 
ive because of the large number of promineut 
speakers. The mention of such names as 
Drs. Newman of Washington, Smyth of 
New Haven, Boynton of Boston, Russell of 
Bridgeport, Jacobus of Hartford and War- 
field of Brockton are the guarantee of a feast 
of eloquence, wisdom and spirituality. There 
were present, too, many well-known brother- 
hood men, among them Rev. R. W. Miller, 
founder of the organization and president of 
the Federal Council, and Mr. T. A. Wonder, 
the general secretary. 

Two years ago when the first convention 
was held the brotherhood was just entering 
the Congregational churches. Today there 
are over fifty enrolled chapters and as many 
more which have not yet been chartered. In- 
quiries are coming in every day, and there is 
every indication of a rapid increase in num- 
bers in the near future. 

The program was so arranged that the even- 
ing addresses were more general in charac- 
ter; the morning session was devoted to the 
brotherhood in all its phases; the afternoon, 
The Young Man in His Various Relations— 
his Bible, his ballot, his temptations, his res- 
cue, his church and ‘his Master. These last- 
mentioned topics were treated by well-known 
authorities on each subject. Fullstenographic 
reports were made which will appear in the 
March number of the Brotherhood Star, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia. A college bred, suc- 
cessful business man, who attended every 
session of the convention, but who is not a 
brotherhood man, said, ‘‘I have attended a 
great many conventions, but never one with 
so much practical energy directed to a definite 
object in such a businesslike manner.” Dr. 
Newman presented a minute which embodied 
the sentiment of the convention that, while 
the essential work of the brotherhood is spir- 
itual and individual, yet it makes use of any 
and all practical means for reaching men, and 
that Sunday evening clubs and kindred or- 
ganizations are within the scope and spirit of 
the brotherhood movement. Literature may 
be obtained of Mr. H. D. Heathfield, Malden, 
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Heaven is the world of love, not of admira- 
tion. Admiration is the spectator that turns 
away when its eyes are feasted. Love is the 
communicant at the table of a perpetual sac- 
rament.— British Weekly. 
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The Home 
A VALENTINE. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


Long time I wandered thro’ the frosty bowers 
In quest of flowers, 

Snowdrop or columbine—whate’er might be 
Pleasing to thee; 


Spray of pink arbutus upon the ledge, 
The spring’s fair pledge; 

Delicate violets beside the brook, 
With just thy look. 


Nothing I found of all the sweets I sought, 
Nothing have brought; 

Empty of hand, so late, to thee I come— 
Empty and dumb. 


Yet in the garden of my inmost heart, 
Sheltered, apart, 

Blossoms a violet of tender grace— 
Even as thy face. 


Humbly I proffer thee this true-love sign, 
Already thine; 
Deep in the silence of my heart it grew— 
Take my heart, too. 
Ration" See 

There are few forms of personal ministry 
which are better appreciated than atten- 
tions to the aged or to those who, for any 
reason, are shut away from the ordinary 
activities of life. One who is always plan- 
ning pleasant surprises for people sent re- 
cently for a gentle invalid to spend the day 
at her house. A strong, tender-hearted 
hackman took her in his arms, tucked her 
away in his easiest carriage and finally de- 
posited her in a comfortable chair in front 
of her friend’s cheerful open fire. With a 
radiant face she exclaimed, ‘‘ How beauti- 
ful to think of me in this way!”’ An addi- 
tional surprise was the presence of an old 
friend whom the guest seldom saw. The 
best china, the daintiest dishes and a pro- 
fusion of flowers were all brought forth for 
the occasion. ‘It is like a rvyal party!” 
cried one, with almost childish glee. ‘“ It 
is one,’’ responded the hostess. ‘‘ Am I not 
entertaining the daughters of a King?”’ 
After dinner they sang and talked of old 
times, communing together of the way in 
which the Lord had led and disciplined 
them, and then the pastor dropped in and 
crowned the day’s joy with an uplifting 
prayer. To all who participated in them 
the experiences were ‘‘like a little heaven 
below.”’ Yet how simple the service ren- 
dered! How easily within the reach of 
multitudes, if they would only “ think’’! 





MAKING MONEY GO TOO PAR. 


BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT. 


The talent for ‘‘ making a little money go 
along way”’ is always ranked high among 
the accomplishments of the model woman. 
I doubt whether there is any other that oc- 
easions such complacency in those that 
have it, and such pathetic self depreciation 
in those that haven’t. We women are in- 
corrigible anyway about talking over our 
domestic achievements together, and where 
our economies are concerned we are all self- 
distrustful and imitative to a marvel. Gen- 
tle Mrs. Brown may save here and here and 
here, and even begin to be quite proud of 
her frugalities, but when she learns that 
the redoubtable Mrs. Jones saves also there 
and there and there she must straightway 
fall to berating herself for extravagance. 
If she ventures for an instant to wonder 
whether there may not by chance be a bit 
of penny-wisdom and pound-folly in some 
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of Mrs. Jones’s practices, up rises that old 
sour grapes fable in her conscientious mind 
and drives away the comforting suspicion. 
And yet—every virtue can be carried to an 
extreme—may there not be such a thing as 
making money go too far? 

It doesn’t ‘‘ go”’ of itself—money doesn’t. 
There must be the push of personal effort 
behind it. What one doesn’t spend in 
money one must usually spend in work— 
more money, less work; less money, more 
work—and it seems as if the total of the 
two remained almost constant. Take an 
illustration from the economies of the 
pantry. One can serve up croquettes and 
réchauffés that will be as palatable as the 
best chops or steaks, and that will not cost 
half as much, but it will be twice the work 
to prepare them. Or, again, one mother 
buys a fifty-cent plaid for her little girl 
and hires the frock made. Another brings 
home adollar plaid and makes it up herself. 
The cost in money is the same in both cases, 
but the prettier frock was not made twice 
as pretty without an expenditure of more 
than twice as much time and strength. 

I do not mean to flout the chopping tray 
and the cutting board. They have their 
‘*sphere’’ like the rest of us. And cer- 
tainly I do not mean to repudiate, in behalf 
of womankind, the universal obligation of 
work, It is not ‘“‘ignoble ease and peaceful 
sloth” that I would fain counsel. Even if 
it were, there would not be the slightest 
danger of anybody’s following my advice. 
I suppose there are lazy women in the world 
—somewhere. Butthey are not among those 
who pore over the household columns of 
religious newspapers. For every woman 
who is doing less than she ought, out of 
those who may read these lines, there are a 
hundred who are doing more than they 
ought. Many women are obliged to over- 
work. Many incomes are so scanty that 
they must be eked out in all sorts of ways 
to cover the bare necessities of life. Then 
one can feel nothing but admiration for the 
prudence and industry and self denial that 
are making so little money go so far. But 
to overwork for luxuries is a very different 
thing. It is one of the fads, nowadays, I 
know, to talk of “‘ luxuries” and ‘ necessi- 
ties,’ *‘rich’’ and “ poor,” as ‘‘only rela- 
tive terms.”’ But they are not. They have 
a plain meaning still, and one which the 
average person understands well enough. 
Fashionable clothes are not a “necessity ’’ 
for rich people in at all the same sense that 
warm clothing is a necessity for every one. 
Salads and soufflés are not related to the rich 
man’s physical well being as bread and but- 
ter to the poor man’s. It is the struggle 
for the salads and sovfflés of life that women 
ought to spare themselves, If they come 
without a struggle, well and good. But 
they are not worth struggling for. 

When Emerson made his complaint 
against things, 


Things are in the saddle, 
And they ride mankind, 


he used “‘ mankind”’ in the large, inclusive 
sense. Women, quite as keenly as men, 
feel the whip and spur. New ‘‘things”’ for 
the house, new “‘ things’’ to wear—we like 
them so much, we want them so much. 
We work so hard to get them, and then de- 
vote ourselves with such conscientiousness 
to their care. We pour out our souls in 
inquiries to the editors of household maga- 
zines about laundering lace curtains, cleans- 
ing wool puffs, renovating velvets—delusive 
word, that ‘renovating’’!—cleaning kid 
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gloves and slippers, curling feathers, iron- 
ing embroidered table linen, washing cut 
glass, remodeling satin gowns, and what 
not. It would not be fair, of course, to as- 
sume an anxious, overworked mother of a 
family behind every one of these questions. 
Some of them come from bright and gay 
young girls who may well enough spend 
part of their energy—like Miss Alcott’s 
Little Women—in freshening up their finery 
with breadcrumbs or benzine. Others give 
pretty glimpses of new homes just begun, 
where the wife’s gravest responsibility is 
the care of her wedding silver and bric-a- 
brac. But there are some, surely, that re- 
veal women in the very thick of domestic 
duties, careful and troubled about many 
things—things that they have ‘“‘made an 
extra effort’’ to get, and must now be mak- 
ing extra efforts to keep. For the two al- 
most always go together. The things we 
have to plan and contrive most to buy are 
usually the things that cost us most labor 
and solicitude after they are bought. 

The impulse to beautify one’s home and 
one’s self is natural and suitable and un- 
selfish. And yet, the life is more than meat 
and raiment. Very plain homes are often 
very happy. Some of the best loved women 
in the world goshabby. Peace and serenity 
and good temper count for more, when 
tired men come home at night, than gowns 
made over after the latest style. Children 
—in whose name so many toils are under- 
taken—are not born materialists any more 
than the rest of us. They enjoy their 
mother herself, with leisure to read and 
frolic and garden with them, better than 
anything she makes or buys for them, 
Guests value an atmosphere of lighthearted 
hospitality more than elaborate table ap- 
pointments, 

But all this is so vague, so intangible! 
Draperies we can order out from town, but 
peace and serenity and lightheartedness— 
we cannot put money in our purses and buy 
them! But, indeed, I almost think we can. 
Want of leisure is responsible for a great 
deal of our fret and worry and abstraction; 
and leisure is on the counters waiting for 
us. In half an hour one can buy ready- 
made underwear to last a family for a year, 
if one will be content with it perfectly 
plain, for scarcely more than the cloth and 
trimmings would have cost, with weeks of 
tedious stitching ahead. The difference 
between body-Brussels and tapestry in the 
reception-room is the difference between 
good help and poor in the kitchen for a 
twelvemonth.. A whole day’s mending 
taken off one’s hands by a seamstress costs 
no more than a pair of gloves or a chiffon 
collarette. A plainer cloak instead of a 
handsomer meansa new set of underflannels 
for the season, and no more tiresome patch- 
ing and darning of the balf-worn ones. 
And so one might go on indefinitely, simply 
reversing the processes by which women 
habitually contrive to spend themselves for 
the sake of getting ‘‘ things.” 

It is not sinful to be lavish with money 
and saintly to be lavish with work and 
strength, though many people behave as if 
it were. It is really only because it takes 
so much work and strength to earn money 
that we feel it so wrong to waste it. Waste 
of work and strength is waste of the very 
things that make money precious, Money 
is really work and strength at second band. 
When we waste work and strength we are 
wasting at first hand. 

Anxieties about money matters are not 
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the gravest that can becloud family life, 
but they are among the most frequent and 
harassing, and when they are caused by the 
lack, not of necessities, but of luxuries, 
among the most belittling. To reduce 
them to the minimum should be our stead- 
fast purpose. It would be pleasant if this 
could always be done by enlarging incomes, 
Asa matter of fact, it must usually be by 
diminishing outgoes, Checking waste will 
do something in this line, but not so very 
much. I do not believe there is as much 
waste in the average family as we are some- 
times told. And a little waste is better 
than a great deal of worry. The real solu- 
tion of the problem lies in diminishing our 
wants. ‘Making one dollar do the work 
of two”’ is a diflicult feat, and ought not to 
be attempted except in emergencies. Add- 
ing two and two together over and over 
again, in the hope that they may sometime 
make five, is weary business. It is far more 
comfortable to accept four as our destined 
total and adjust ourselves to that. Going 
without something that we want often has 
a wholesome, tonic effect; feeling that we 
must have it—if not by hook, money, then 
by crook, ingenuity—is demoralizing. To 
conform to obvious limitations tranquil- 
lizes; to struggle against them disquiets 
aad discourages. Making the proverbial 
‘*both ends meet’’ is easier done by con- 
tracting the sphere of our desires than by 
perpetually tugging and straining at the 
ends. 





BOBBY’S WINGS. 
A STORY OF VALENTINE’S DAY. 


BY ELLEN KNIGHT BRADFORD, 





Bobby Flint had just come out of the 
hospital as nearly cured as he ever could 
be. Now he lived in a small, fourth-story 
room with Ben, his brother, a little older, 
and their father, who though nearly blind 
managed to do an occasional odd job, such 
as mending a rickety chair or cobbling a 
shoe for some of the inhabitants that 
crowded the Morris Court tenement houses. 
Bobby sat on a high cushioned stool, which 
a kind lady had given him, and looked out 
of the window. Across the street below 
were such stores asthe Morris Court people 
patronized, It was thetwelfth of February, 
and over in Tim Flanigan’s window a line 
of gaudy valentines was hung to catch the 
eyes and the pennies of the court children. 
As Bobby rested his little pale face in his 
hands a bright thought struck him, and 
slipping down from his seat he limped over 
to where his father sat, and laying a hand 
eu his shoulder was about to speak when a 
tap was heard at the door. 

‘*Come in,’’ said Bobby, and who should 
appear but Ben’s teacher in the mission 
schoo), who had been interested in the 
little brother for Ben’s sake, and who had 
come to see him at his home as she had 
done in the, hospital. After talking with 
the father for a while, she said to Bobby, 
‘* And what do you find to do all day, my 
little man?”’ 

‘*O, I thinks mostly,” said Bobby, ‘‘ and 
I’m awful glad you come today, for I been 
thinking ’bout somethin’ so nice, if I could 
only do it. 1 can’t tell nobody till I see 
Ben,’’ said the child, stroking her soft fur 
eape and lookiag up into her eyes. ‘Ben 
and me is pardners, you see, and I’d want 
to tell him first, but I want to ax you if you 
tink I'd look bad wid wings on me?”’ 

‘‘ Wings! dear child,’’ and Helen’s eyes 
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filled with tears as she looked down at the 
wee, misshapen figure at her side. ‘‘ Look 
badly, Bobby? No indeed, dear, but we 
don’t want you to have wings now. Per- 
haps you may do ever so much good in 
the world yet. But whatever gave you 
that idea? 

‘*O, it’s a secret,’ said Bobby, ‘‘an’ if 
you tink [ wouldn’t look bad, it’s all right, 
only dat hump on my back, you know. But 
p’r’aps ’twouldn’t show so much wid wings 
on bote sides,’”’ and Bobby’s eyes bright- 
ened with a fresh hope. 

Miss Helen tried to turn the child’s 
thoughts to other things, and finally as she 
rose to go she put a paper bag of animal 
crackers in his hands and told him that a 
man would come inthe afternoon with some 
other things which she hoped they would 
all enjoy. 

It seemed a great while till Ben came 
home at night. He always came up on the 
opposite side of the street, and if he had 
had what he called a lucky day he would 
wave the faded end of the old red com- 
forter which he wore about his neck all the 
way along as soon as Bobby, perched on his 
stool at the window, could see him, as a 
token that business was good. Tonight 
Bobby noticed that as Ben crossed the 
street his strap hung dejectedly over his 
shoulder. One, two, three pairs of stairs 
Ben climbed, and out in the dark passage- 
way he found Bobby waiting to meet 
him. 

‘* Hello, Bobby,” said the “‘ pardner’’ and 
brother. ‘‘Guess ye’ll wish ye cud stay in 
the horspital altogether. Can’t give ye no 
good fodder tonight, boy—luck’s down.”’ 

**O, we've got lots of good things inside, 
Ben,” said Bobby, feeling for his brotber’s 
hand in the darkness. ‘‘ Miss Helen’s been 
here, and she sent a man over wid bread 
an’ bacon an’ meal, an’ she give me a lot 
o’ little animals—crackers she called ’em, 
an’ I been most all day spreadin’ ’em out 
an’ dividin’ ’em ’tween me an’ you, They’s 
pigs an’ cats, an’ pups an’ all kinds, an’ 
you can have either wich you want. Come 
an’ see.” : 

Ben was so busy helping his father get 
the first real meal that they had had for two 
days that Bobby had no chance to talk 
with him about his plan until after they had 
gone to their rude bed in the corner for the 
night. Then he astonished Ben with the 
same question that he had asked Miss Helen 
in the morning: * Do ye tiuk I’d be lookin’ 
bad wid wings, Ben?”’ 

‘“Wings, boy?” said Ben. ‘* Wotever 
wud ye be doin’ wid wings? Come now, 
don’t be uncanny—in de dark, too. Lay 
down an’ go ter sleep. Yer ain’t goin’ ter 
die yet; doctor said yer mightn’t for a long 
time,”’ 

‘*No, ’tain’t ’bout dyin’, Ben,’’ said the 
child. ‘It’s ’bout Valentine’s Day, an’ 
dem as is in de horspital. Listen. S’pose 
you'd ’ave a lucky day tomorrer, don’t you 
guess you could get two or tree valentines 
at Tim’s store—pretty wite ones, you know, 
all lace roun’ d’ edge, an’ birds an’ flowers, 
an’ hearts on’em, an’ I’d give all my ani- 
mals, an’ den I’d dress up, an’ put ’em all 
in a baskit, an’ take’em up to de horspital, 
an’ give’em out to some of de chill’n what’s 
been sick like me? An’ you know, Ben, on 
Valentine’s Day de little fellers always has 
wings on ’em in picters, an’ you know Mary 
Maloney’s teacher made her some wings for 
a play in de hall up town, an’ she’s got ’em 
put away, an’ I guess p’r’aps she'd let me 
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take ’em just for once, an’ I could wear ’em 
to de horspital when I give out de tings.”’ 

Bobby stopped for want of breath, and 
Ben, pleased with his idea, said he’d ‘try 
and fix it up tomorrer,”’ but that all would 
depend on his “ luck,’’ 

A part of the next forenoon was spent by 
Bobby on the Maloney floor making ar- 
rangements with Mary for the careful use 
of ber gauzy wings in exchange for a selec- 
tion of animal crackers. With an anxious 
heart he watched for his brother that night. 
At last he was repaid by seeing the flutter 
of both ends of the old red comforter, 
which announced that business had ‘been 
unusually brisk. The meeting in the pas- 
sage was an exciting one, and Bobby 
clapped his hands in delight as Ben un- 
wrapped a parcel containing a dozen smal) 
valentines, just such as had been described 
the night before. 

‘*Now, Bobby,” said his brother, ‘‘do ye 
tink ve could walk all de way to de hors- 
pital? Ye sure don’t tink ye can fly wid 
dem kind o’ wings, do ye? An’ how are ye 
going in de street wid dem onto ye? I’d 
be feared de boys ’d try to lick ye, but dey’d 
have to knock me down first.”’ 

‘ll tell ye, Ben,” said Bobby. ‘ You 
jest fold up dem wings nice in a paper an’ 
carry ’em for me, an’ I can walk up to de 
door an’ den you can pin ’em on to my 
jacket. I been huntin’ pins all day an’ I 
got a lot.” 

Ben agreed to this, and the next morning 
found the two brothers on their way to the 
Children’s Hospital. It was a long walk 
for Bobby and a weary, weary little figure 
that waited at the great door for his wings! 
The kind matron knew Bobby well enough 
to understand his loving mission to the 
hospital children, so when he was some- 
what rested the doors of the convalescent 
ward were opened and Bobby, with a smal) 
basket on his arm and the faithful brother 
at his side, was allowed to enter, 

When he had distributed all his little 
store of valentines, the animal crackers 
were given out, each one done up in a piece 
of newspaper by itself. When his basket 
was finally empty the nurse saw the pale 
look on Bobby’s face and sprang forward 
just in time to catch him in her arms as he 
was falling to the floor. She tenderly laid 
him on one of the little beds, and it was 
not long before he smiled up at her and 
whispered, ‘‘It’s so much nicer to give out 
de tings dan it is to get ’em.”’ 

“Yes, Bobby, I know,’ said the kind 
woman, who had unpinned the gay wings 
and handed them to an attendant. 

‘Shall I have truly wings sometime,” 
whispered the child, ‘‘so dat I can fly and 
not be tired?”’ 

‘* Yes, dear,’’ she answered, ‘‘ wings and 
a crown.”’ 

And there in the ward of the hospital, 
where Bobby had so long Jain a little suf- 
ferer, he found his ‘truly wings” and was 


tired no more, 


One sensible woman, who realizes that her 
eyes are injured by sewing on dark goods in 
an artificial light, and yet is compelled to 
mend and make for her large family by sun- 
light and lamplight, says she has learned to 
sort each week’s sewing, setting aside for 
evening work that which requires the least 
strain of eyesight. Thus black stockings are 
darned by daylight, while stitches in white 
goods are taken after dark. This is one of the 
ways in which the busy housekeeper may, by 
a little planning and forethought, economize 
her strength. 
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Closet and Altar 


We cannot pray as we ought unless we live 


as we ought. 





When we have detected ourselves in 
wrongdoing, especially if the sin involved 
be one to which we often have yielded be- 
fore and to resist which we have promised 
God and ourse’ ves most solemnly, we some- 
times feel reluctant to ask divine forgive- 
ness, It is nc. 1'9t we do not wish to be 
forgiven. But we feel as if our Heavenly 
Father must be tired of forgiving us, as if 
He must have lost all confidence in our 
ever doing any better. Sometimes we feel 
unwilling to ask pardon until at least we 
have made one more fight against tempta- 
tion, and this is not a wholly unworthy 
feeling. But we cannot make such a fight 
successfully without divine aid. And we 
ate less likely to be given that aid unless 
we penitently ask forit. Let us never for- 
get that our God Joves to pardon, and never 
refuses those who are sincere, whatever 
their records may be. 





Your first step in the direction of God 
is not taken when you put on your Sabbath 
clothes and walk demurely into your pew. 
No; but it is taken when you put on humil- 
ity upon your proud heart, and fill your 
hot heart full of meekness and resignation, 
and quietness and contrition, and a broken, 
heavenly, holy heart. To hold your peace 
when you are reproved is a direct and sure 
step toward God. To be silent when you suf- 
fer wrong—God takes at that great moment 
a great step of His toward you. To let a 
slight, an ipsult, a blow, a scoff, a sneer fall 
on your head like an excellent oil, and on 
your heart like your true desert—with that 
man will [I dwell, says the God of Israel in 
Ilis prophet.—Rev. Alexander Whyte, D. D. 





As a Tale That Is Told.—These were the 
lines which quaint John Berridge composed 
and pasted upon his house clock as a con- 
tinual admonition to himself. It is the 
clock that speaks: 


Here my master bids me stand, 

And mark the time with faithful band: 
What is bis will is mv delight, 

To tell the hours by day and night. 
Master, be wise, and learn of me, 

To serve thy God as I serve thee. 





My snirit longeth for Thee, 
Within my troubled breast, 
Although I be unworthy 
Of so divine a Guest. 


Of so divine a Guest" 
Unworthy though I be, 
Yet has mv heart no rest ® 

Unless it come from Thee. 





May we more and more feel the obli= 
gations resting upon us toward those 
that are bound to us. May life become 
mote real, obligations more binding, and 
kindness and love more sacred. May 
there be more and more of God in buman 
affairs; may our daily experiences be= 
come more and more simple to our appre= 
bension; and may we so walk, never 
forsaken of Thee, never forsaken of duty, 
never seemingly far off from beaven— 
never so far but that we can bear its 
sweet sounds and feel its blessed in= 
fluences: and when tbe end of life sball 
come, may we find that it is not an end 
but a beginning; may we find that we 
pass from glory to glory—from the veiled 
and shadowy glory of this spbere to the 
unveiled and real glory of that eternal 
spbere. And we will give the praise of 
our salvation to} the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council. 


FRED’S MONEY. 

The title of this department does not ex- 
clude fathers from a share in the council and 
we are happy to let Fred’s father tell how his 
son has been trained to a sense of the value 
of money and taught to use it judiciously. 

Fred’s mother had a little income of ber 
own, and when her dividends came in she 
always put a tenth of the sum into her 
“charity purse,” from which she drew when- 
ever she wished to contribute to any good 
cause. When Fred was four or five years 
old he became interested in his mother’s 
financial methods and proposed to have a 
charity purse of his own. He had a small 
weekly allowance of money and every week 
put a cent into his purse for the Sunday 
school ‘‘embelop.’’ He was quite proud of 
the fact that he was vever obliged to ask his 
father or mother for his Sunday school penny. 

Sometimes Fred earned a nickel ora dime 
and a part of it went into his charity purse, 
so that he always had a little fund to draw 
from if any object of benevolence appealed to 
him. As he grew older his allowance and his 
earnings increased. The charity purse had 
furnished him the idea for other funds. He 
wanted to save something abead for the 
Fourth of July and Christmas and established 
separate ‘‘ purses’’ for those objects. His 
plan was to deposit a certain sum in each 
purse every week. Besides these, he bad a 
purse for spending money and a bank in 
which he dropped pennies regularly to be 
deposited in the savings bank when the sum 
was large enough, One result of bis system 
was that while he spent as much for himself 
as he pleased he never spent his money very 
foolishly. 

Fred is now a large boy, but he has con- 
tinued his system and never has to ask for 
money for any purpose. His present allow- 
ance provides for his clothing and it never 
falls short of his wants, because he regulates 
his wants by his means. He has now quitea 
number of funds which are replenished 
weekly from his allowance or his earnings, 
and his Y.M.C, A. and Christian Endeavor 
expenses are always met promptly. In order 
that he may never miss his weekly deposits 
he has a ‘‘ capital” fand into which all his 
income goes first, aud from this he draws as 
bis other funds require. Once when he was 
sick for several weeks be kept up his weekly 
deposits by drafts from bis capital. 

Fred’s system was entirely of his own sug- 
gestion and contrivance, patterned after his 
mother’s example, and [ tell about it to en- 
courage in other children not only a system- 
atic benevolence, but a systematic care of 
money. If Fred adheres to his system the 
ehances are that he will never be short of 
funds for worthy purposes. 


HELPFUL LITERATURE. 

One province of this department is the men- 
tion of new books and other literature which 
will be suggestive to those who have the 
training of children, whether parents, teach- 
ers or workers in social reforms. A little 
manual, by Mrs. H. W. Smith, entitled The 
Science of Motherhood, and published by 
F. H. Revell Co, for thirty-five cents, gives 
specific cases of the means used for develop- 
ing obedience, truthfulness and other quali- 
ties in the child. 

The January number of the Altruist, pub- 
lished at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, is de- 
voted to Boys’ Clubs and gives definite direc- 
tions for organizing them in small towns. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. A. W. Hazen 
of Middletown, Ct., we have a choice sermon, 
entitled The Power of Mothers, which would 
be excellent for reading at a mothers’ meet- 
ing. The sermon is type-written and we pur- 
pose to keep it in circulation, making no 
charge except for postage. 

A notable series of sermons on home and 


family life was preached recently by Dr. E. P. 
Parker of Hartford, Ct., and these are now 
compiled into a pamphlet and can be obtained 
of Belknap & Wattfield in that city for thirty- 
tive cents. 

The Care of Children, by Elisabeth R. Sco- 
vil, superintendent of the Newport (R. I.) 
Hospital, is invaluable for inexperienced 
mothers, and even the most experienced will 
find much that is useful in its pages. The 
book takes up such topics as food, clothing, 
the care of the eyes, the hair, the feet, physi- 
cal deformities, preparing boys and girls for 
boarding school, etc. 





CHILDREN AND SERVANTS. 

My sympathies are with that poor, per- 
plexed woman who has the care of the little 
girl four years old. No one seems to have re- 
plied to ber question [see Congregationalist of 
Jan. 17], and therefore I “‘take my pen in 
hand,’’ as the old-fashioned letter writers used 
to say, to give her the benefit of my opinion. 

Of course the simplest way out of the difti- 
culty would be to dismiss Norah. But if the 
housekeeper lives in the country and is 
plagued, as most of us are, to get good help 
she will hesitate about dismissing a compe- 
tent girl because her influence over the child 
is bad in some particulars. Probably Norah 
is ignorant and docs not mean any harm. If 
a servant really corrupts a child’s morals 
there is no alternative but to dismiss her. 
But if, on the whole, she is honest and kind- 
hearted, a mistress can train her as well as 
the child. 

This older sister, or aunt, or whoever she 
may be, is on the right track by commending 
the little girl when she does come to ber with 
her confidence. Nothing thaws a reticent 
child like love and encouragement. I[ was 
helped, some years ago, by a series of articles 
by Dr. H. C. Trumbull in the Sunday School 
Times on the training of children. [These are 
now published in book form by J. D, Wattles, 
Philadelphia, and entitled Hints for Training 
Children.—Ep.] 


MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. 

A correspondent makes an earnest plea for 
the maintenance of inothers’ meetings in these 
words: 

We plead for a revival of the old-time 
mothers’ meeting. Let the mothers ponder 
in the nursery over the tremendous possibil- 
ities for good—or for evil—which lie infuolded 
in each young life committed to their care, 
and they will cry out for the help such a 
meeting might bring to their homes. Let the 
pastors, many of whom have been prayed 
into their pulpits by devoted mothers how- 
ever much personal choice may seem to have 
decided their profession, give these mothers’ 
meetings their cordial support. We should 
soon have a circle of praying mothers in every 
ebhurch of our order, and who shall say what 
large spiritual blessings might not come te 
homes and communities through this simple 
agency ? 


CHILDISH VANITY. 

My little girl is remarkably pretty and in- 
teresting. Many people, strangers as well as 
those who know her, say often so she can 
hear it, ‘‘Isn’t she pretty, cunning or cute,” 
as the vase may be. Howcan I overcome that 
influence’? Lately [ notice that she often 
poses before the mirror. How can I prevent 
it without her knowing it? Ido not think it 


is vanity yet, but am afraid it will be soon. 
J. 


WHAT TO EAT. 

A. M. B. will find a satisfactory article on 
training achild’s appetite in the Sunday School 
Times of Oct. 6, 1888. If unable to procure the 
paper, she can have it forwarded by sending 
her address to Mrs, C, EK, A., P. O. Box 2,136, 


Boston, Maas, 
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Palestine in Pictures 
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A charming picture, probably the most beautiful to be gamed from any point of observation about Nazareth. It is a restful place, 
thoroughly in keeping with the silent years of our Lord’s life. There is not much stir. There is no bustle or noise. The people walk 
about quietly. The mountains which encircle the town, rising toward the heavens, are in themselves restful to the eye, and the whole 
town seems friendly to a life of meditation. It is as different and distinct from other towns of the same size in Palestine as though it 
belonged to a different country. There is more of devotion in the churches, more of dignity and taste in the bearing of the people. 
The beautiful, tender and sympathetic life of our Lord seems to have been shared by the people of the place, 
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Palestine in Pictures 
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“And there followed Him great multitudes of people from Galilee, and from Decapolis, and from Jerusalem, and from Judea, and 
from beyond Jordan. And seeing the multitude He went up into a mountain; and when He was set His disciples came to Him.” Then 
followed the celebrated ‘Sermon on the Mount.” The Horns of Hattin, supposed to be the mount where this discourse was delivered, 
are about half a mile from the roadway!leading ‘from’ Nazareth through Cana of Galilee to Tiberias. It is about three miles from t*: 


lake. The view from the summit is a glorious one, 
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OHILDREN’S READING. 


The correspondent who gave such excel- 
lent suggestions last week concerning bio- 
graphical reading furnishes these further 
hints as to juvenile literature. 

Do the children like stories about horses 
and dogs? By all means let them have 
the stories. Begin, if you like, with the 
wooden horse by which the crafty Greeks 
surprised and overcame the Trojans—a 
curious story this, involving quite a back- 
ground of mythology and history if you tell 
it well. No fairy tale was ever more en- 
gaging. Relieve their little minds, and 
bodies, too, by 


Riding a cock-horse to Banbury Cross, 
To see little Jennie ride on a white horse. 


This will be a happy introduction to Madam 
Isaac Goose and hergoslings. You will tell 
them what an important part the old dame 
plays in a well-ordered nursery. Read them 
John Gilpin’s famous ride when 


His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back bad got, 
Did wonder more and more. 


Show them, if you can, Caldecott’s rarely 
good illustrations of the poem, and tell 
them a little of Cowper’s sad life, in which 
there was still a keen love of fun. They 
will respond more quickly later to his 
hymns because of this preparatory work. 
Teach them humane treatment of horses 
through Miss Sewall’s now famous story, 
Black Beauty. 

Do they like the ghostly element in sto- 
ries? If so it may be safe to let them, un- 
der the leadership of Burns and Irving, 
ride with Tam o’ Shanter and Ichabod 
Crane. Rouse patriotism in their little 
souls by reading 


Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 
On the eighteenth of April, seventy-five, 


and of that steed that saved the day 


By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 
From Winchester twenty miles away. 


These last two poems, if fitly framed with a 
wide margin of explanatory matter, given 
in story form, will prove a happy introduc- 
tion to American history. Children three 
or four years old may easily be interested 
in all this, 

It is but a step from literature to art. 
Show them a print, if nothing better is at 
hand, of Rosa Bonheur’s Horse Fair, giving 
some account of the picture. Take them 
in thought, or by means of photographs, 
into St. Mark’s Place, Venice, there to study 
the famous bronze horses, and so on in- 
definitely. Do they like dogs? Tell them 
of Sir Walter Scott and his canine friends— 
Camp, the parlor dog, Percy and Douglas 
the more active dogs for whom one window 
in the study was left open, whatever the 
weather, that they might leap in and out at 
will, Remind the children that Lockhart 
adds, ‘‘Scott was a gentleman, even to his 
dogs.”’ Read them, with a little judicious 
skipping of what may be too sad, Dr. John 
Brown’s charming contributions to dog lit- 
erature. Introduce them to Sir Edwin 
Landseer, who loved and painted dogs as 
no other before or since has done. 

Do they like to build bridges? Build 
with them, telling as you build, with a bit 
of Roman history 


How well Horatius kept the bri 
In the brave days of old. ee 


Could any child have a happier introduc- 
tion to Macaulay? Come back to America, 
play you are in Concord, standing with 
Emerson 

Rv the rude bridge that arched the flood, 


Where once the embattled f£ 
\ > q armers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round thejworld, 
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The Rialto of Venice and other quaint 
bridges of the old world at Lucerne, Flor- 
ence and elsewhere will furnish abundant 
material for study, if you care to pursue 
the subject with older children. 

Such guidance takes time and thought on 
the part of the mother. Most things in life 
worth having do call for the expenditure 
of valuable forces. 


oh 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


LESSON FOR FEB. 24. CHRIST AND THE MAN 
BORN BLIND. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATOHOGUE, N. Y. 


While the children keep their eyes closed 
tightly hold before them a picture, some 
flowers, a story-book and a lighted lamp. As 
you hold up each, describe it and what it 
suggests, e. g., ‘* What a pretty picture this is 
of the dear little baby Jesus iu the manger 
and the sweet face of His mother !looking at 
Him so lovingly, while the shepherds stand 
near with wondering, happy eyes. O, I 
forgot! You cannot see.’ “Here are some 
beautiful pink roses. They make me think 
of the bright springtime and the birds and 
the little red buds on the maple trees and the 
‘pussy willows’ by the brook. It) makes 
one’s eyes sparkle to look at these roses. 
Why, how sad! You cannot look at them for 
you have always been blind.’”’ (Carry out the 
same idea with the story-book and lighted 
lamp.) ‘But here is something before vou 





now that you bave had with you all your life.” 
Call Jamie’s older sister or brother to stand 
before him and ask him, ‘‘ What do you see 
before you now?” ‘ Nothing?” “ You can- 
not even see the face of one you have always 
loved. I am so sorry that you are blind.” 
Now let children open eyes and see flowers 
and other articles. Sum up from the fore- 
going what the blind lose; perhaps it is 
hardest of all that they cannot work, for if a 
man cannot work, how can he earn his food 
aud home and clothes? This rhyme may be 
learned: 


Rooks and pictures, friends so dear, 
The moon, the stars, the sunshine clear, 
The birds, the flowers, the sky and trees, 
The blind can look ou none of these. 


THE Lesson Story. 

One day Jesus saw a man sitting by the 
way begging because he could not work. His 
friends, perhaps, were so poor they could not 
help him. The poor man had always been 
blind and had sat there begging for years. 
What a sad, hard life! Jesus was sorry for 
him as He was for every one in need. Jesus 
told His disciples that here was a chance to 
sh.ow the love and power of God. And He 
saia other words which meant that our life 
here, #2 which we can help others to know of 
God, is 8 short as a day, when we think of 
the long, 2 ?ppy life in heaven. So we should 
work to do , 004; just as a man does who has 
many tasks to De finished before night comes. 

Salen put wet clay on the man’s eyes and 
told him to go a 1d wash them in a pool of 
water not far off. Fu” did this and came back 
seeing. What if he ha, 7? 8d: “ Common clay 
and water cannot cure Tees bing? mevitreas ” 
go and wash as you say. But be minded 
Jesus and was made happy a nd are 

Just before Jesus touched i. beailhesies = — 
He said, ‘‘I am the light of the word.” - a 
used the common clay and told the ps to go 
and do something himself to see if, wan 
believed on Him. We should be wih 2% 
do just what Jesus tells us, and then we. — 
learn that He is “ the light of the world.” 
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stand.) That is, seeing with the mind. When 
we pray and learn from the Bible, we see 
more and more how Jesus loves us and we 
see how we should love Him. We see how 
we can help Him by helping others. The 
more we know about Jesus and do for Him 
the happier we are. People who do not, or 
will net, see Jesus’ love and power, that is, 
let His light into their souls, are more blind 
than the poor blind beggar was. 

Develop this point further; as, without Je- 
sus’ help, stumbling, i. e., sinning; not seeing 
chances to do good; priest and Levite versus 
good Samaritan. 

Occupation for hands or objective teaching. 

Read and explain the rest of John 9, and 
bring out these points about the blind Phari- 
sees: 

Believed not, v. 18. 

Listened not, v. 27. 

Injured innocent man, vs. 34, 28. 

Not humble, vs. 16, 34. 

Disputed, v. 16. 

Let the children write these words on a sheet 
of paper, making the first letters in a bright 
color to show the word, ‘ Blind.” 
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Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandimother’s, from each pack 





When you do not understand lessons av 
school you say, ‘‘I don’t see how that is.” 
Your teacher explains and says, ‘ Don’t you 
see now?” What long word can you use in- 
stead of ‘f see’ to mean the same? (Under- 
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The Conversation Corner. 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: Since the 

M New Year came in I have been 
trying to get a chance to make 

my report to you of the various contribu- 
tions intrusted to me during the old year. 

First, the Okayama Orphanage Offering. 
This, Cornerers will remember, started with 
the letter written by a little girl in the State 
of New York, and published in the Corner 
of June 28, (D. F. has not sent me those 
Cabinet letters yet—although I have got 
hold of some of them !—but I guess it is the 
same girl who told in the Corner of Jan. 17 
how she earned her five cents—in five very 
worthy ways, picking up six pans of chips, 
learning the 121st Psalm, etc. WN. B.—I 
have just read this morning a very inter- 
esting article in the January Harper on 
Shakespearean Americanisms, from which it 
appears that * guess’’ is by no means a dis- 
tinctive Yankee word, but one of old and ex- 
cellent English usage.) Kathrina’s prayers 
and alms had been made daily for a year 
in behalf of some unknown child by the 
name of Florence, and she wrote to the 
Corner to learn where Florence lived. We 
found out that O Hana San in Okayama, 
Japan, was probably the one, Hana mean- 
ing Flower and so akin to Florence. 

Mr. Pettee sent us the photograph of 
O Hana, together with O Sumi San (which 
means Corner!), already our beneficiary in 
the Okayama Asylum, and the picture was 
printed not only in the Corner, but on cer- 
tificates of stock which have been taken by 
Cornerers all over the land, each investor 
receiving also one or two Japanese memo- 
rial stamps. In this way I have been able 
to forward to Japan two remittances of 
twenty dollars each. I have just received 
acknowledgment of the first remittance 
from Tetsuya Onoda, who in Mr. Pettee’s 
book about the Orphanage is ‘‘ humorously 
styled the Lord High Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, because of his knowledge of Eng- 
lish.’’ The best of it is that the twenty 
dollars became, by rate of exchange, forty 
dollars there, so that the old proverb has,a 
new meaning—He gives twice who gives to 
Japan! We can all rejoice with Kathrina 
that both girls are now sure of another full 
year in Mr, Ishii’s happy home. 

A Japanese student in this country writes 
referring to the Orphanage book: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I thank for the book. 
I enjoyed reading it very much, and espe- 
cially with the picture of the Park where 
often I did spend my afternoon walk and 
climbed up the Misao Yuma and the castle 
tower too. Mr. Pettee was the first European 
I ever saw in my life, and I attended once his 
Sunday school class. I received a news frum 
my home that one of our relatives is pow in 
Manchuria with the first army of Japan. He 
is gocho (an undercfticer) I got a letter 
written by him in the castle of Ping-Yang, 
which was just captured when he wrote. 


A young lady writes that she 


- would like to buy some old Japanese 
stamps; do you know of any Cornerer who has 
such to sell and so aid the missionary cause? 


The ‘‘ Jubilee”’ five cent stamps sent me 
from Japan are all exhausted, but I have a 
lot of two-cent ‘‘ Jubilees” and will gladly 
inclose one with a ten cent share of Or- 
phanage stock; also several one-sen, two- 
sen, three sen, four-sen, five-sen and ten- 
sen stamps of the present issue, and the 
brown five-center of 1876. I will send two 
of these with every one-share certificate. I 
request, however, that Cornerers writing 
for them will loan me the latest two-cent 
United States stamp, uncanceled, which I 
will at once return to them. 


. 


At the close of the year I sent to Helen 
Keller a few dollars given for the benefit of 
Tommy Stringer, the deaf, dumb and blind 
boy, whom she was so anxious to have 
educated — most by a company of kinder- 
gartners in = This is her reply: 

. New York Ciry. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I am very grateful to 
the dear little Cornerers for their contribu- 
tion, and I hope you will tell them, the first 
opportunity you have, that their little act of 
kindness filled my heart with joy, because I 
knew that the money was a token of their 
love and remembrance, and of their continued 
interest in dear iittle Tommy. Tommy is still 
at the kindergarten for the blind at Jamaica 
Plain. I saw him about two weeks ago while 
ona visit to the beautiful City of Kind Hearts, 
and was more than delighted to find that he 
had improved in every respect. He is nowa 
bright, affectionate little fellow, full of fun 
and up to all sorts of roguish pranks, but he 
can work as well as play and his teacher told 
me that he was usually at the head of his 
class. Very sincerely yours, 

HELEN KELLER. 


Cornerers who would like to know more 
about Tommy should get from their public 
library—or from their representative in the 
legislature—the State report of the Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind and read the 
very interesting account of his studies, his 
‘* pranks,” and his being stung by hornets, 
which he thought at first were cats! 

At Christmastime I sent to the Baldwin- 
ville (Mass.) Hospital Cottages for Children 
a large lot of canceled stamps (I guess about 
10,000), some sent by Cornerers here and 
there, but mostly brought to me by the 
children of a little society—the Moonshine 
Mission Circle, or something like that—to- 
gether with picture scrap-books which they 
had made. Dr. Flood, the superintendent, 
says that many other packages have been 
received directly from our members. I have 
room for only a part of the return letters: 

Dear Mr. Martin: Wethank you many times 
for the stamps that you sent us. We have 
got a new ice-house built which we expect to 
fill this winter. We have been getting the 
sawdust ready for packing. For Christmas 


presents I got a couple of games, a scarf, some 
cards and other things. Percy S. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We received your letter. 
We have sorted the stamps and cut them. 
There are seventeen of us collecting stamps. 
We had a merry Christmas, and I hope you 
did. [Yes, I had a‘‘ great big” present from 
the Cornerers!—Mnr. M.] WILLIE F, 


Dear Mr. Murtin: ... Nearly all the boys 
who are old enough are collecting stamps for 
themselves, and some of us pack the common 
ones for the hospital. The stamps are sold 
and the money goes toward the building of 
the new schoolhouse. [ am in bed the greater 
part of the time and I have packed a great 
mavy, as it is nice, easy work and helps me to 
pass away many an hour. We are always 
giad to receive any stamps sent us. We can 
use them all in some way. Eppir H, 


Deur Sir: T am a boy at the hospital and I 
am going to write a letter to you. I am quite 
a boy for stamps, and I have a stamp album 
and about 300 in all. I cut stamps and pack 
them for the hospital. Rospert W. 

There, my reportis respectfully submitted 
with the hope that we shall al] learn again the 
old lesson that the surest way in the world 
to be Lappy is to try to make somebody 
else happy—whether in the hospital for 
crippled children, the asylum for the blind, 
the orphanage in far-away Japan, the mis- 
sions of our Own country, or in our own 
homes. When I heard Mr. Puddefoot tell 
last night what blessed good would come to 
the poor and broken hearted by the preach- 
ing of the gospel to them if Christians 
would only give one cent a day I wondered 
why they did not do it. Let us Cornerers 
grow up in the habit of doing good to 


others! Mw. 9 a 
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Pimples, 


easily removed by the use of that old and 
standard agent 


| CONSTANTINE’S 






PINE TAR SOAP, 


Persian Healing. 


Always Buy Constantine’s 


(DRUGGISTS.) 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S GOCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 

“By a thorough knowledge of tbe natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 


+ for our breakfast and supper a delicately flavored 


beverage which may save us many heavy doctor’s 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to di- 
sease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a prop- 
erly nourished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CQO., Ltd., Homeopathic Cherm 
ists, London, England. 





HERBERT JOHNSON’S QUINTET CLUB 

Can be engaged for Concerts, Club Dinners, Private 
Musicales and Funerals. Also Vocal Lessons. Send 
for circular, 474 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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LESSON FOR Fes. 24. John 9: 1-11. 
CHRIST AND THE MAN BORN BLIND. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 








The mission of Christ is disclosed to us in 
its fullness as we study the finished record of 
His work on earth. We see His life of obedi- 
ence to God and ministry to men, His sacri- 
ficial death for our sins, His resurrection for 
our justification, and His ascension to the 
right hand of God the Father to be forever our 
intercessor. But during the time when His 
mission was being fulfilled, He made it known 
sometimes by statements, sometimes by para- 
bles and sometimes by deeds; and all these 
appear in the gospels as pictures grouped 


through the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to- 
gether revealing Jesus as the Christ, the Son 
of God. The healing of the man born blind is, 


in some respects, the most remarkable of all 
these pictures, because it discloses the Christ 
in so many attitudes around that supreme 
sentence, “I am the light of the world.” 
Vision is given to sightless orbs, the nature 
and extent of the true light is revealed, will- 
ful spiritual blindness of the Pharisees is 
made manifest, and the vision of the Son of 
God is given to the man who had received 
from Him tbe power to see the outward 
world. Among the lessons most prominent 
are these: 

I. God’s providence in man’s suffering. The 
Jews believed that sickness and disaster were 
always the punishment of God for sin. Some- 
times, indeed, they were the consequences of 
sin, as in the case of the man healed at the 
pool of Bethesda, to whom Jesus said, ‘‘ Sin 
no more, lest a worse thing befall thee.’’ In 
this case the man’s blindness was not caused 
by sin, but was made a means of great bless- 
ing, not only to the man himself, but to the 
whole world. One might well covet the years 
of blindness if thereby he could be used to 
show forth as this man did the works of God 
through Jesus Christ. 

But Christians, like these first disciples, are 
often more interested in profitless discussions 
about the origin and work of sin than in the 
power and purposes of grace. ‘How came 
the man into this condition?” they asked. 
‘* Was it inherited or actual sin that made 
him blind?” If it was actual, it must have 
been committed before he was born. Thus 
they were ready to start on a series of ques- 
tions which might have led them to construct 
a system of theology as involved, uncertain 
and useless as some of those which have occu- 
pied the minds of leaders in the church and 
have made divisions since its beginning. 

But Jesus put their questions aside with 
the simple assurance that the man being blind 
afforded an opportunity to show what God 
can do for men through His Son. He taught 
them that His mission and theirs was not to 
discuss questions to which God has not given 
answers, but to serve men in God’s name 
when they had opportunity. The needs of 
suffering men call out the efforts of Christians 
and bring to the world through them the 
knowledge of God. 

II. God’s providence to be fulfilled by His 
servants. What we do in this life we must do 
promptly when the opportunity presents it- 
self. The night comes quickly, when no one 
can work. Jesus Himself was under the same 
laws as we are, though His mission far tran- 
scended that of any man. If He had let that 
opportunity pass to show that His mission 
was to be the light of the world, it would not 
have returned. The redemption of the world 
was made to depend on the will of the Son of 
Man, who was tempted in all points like as 
we are. God’s providences are committed to 
us to be fulfilled, and the happiness, useful- 
ness, even the eternal blessedness, of some 
lives depend on our faithfulness in co-operat- 
ing with Him. If we do not work the works of 
God during our day, our day is wasted, and 
no skill acquired in discussing metaphysical 
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problems can compensate for our having neg- 
lected to minister to needy men in God’s 
hame. ; 

III. The blind man’s part in God’s providence. 
On him also, though he was unconscious of it, 
the fortunes of many depended and, useless 
beggar though he seemed to be, by placing 
himself in the way of God’s providences he 
brought light to himself, to his friends and to 
the world. He did all this by: 

1. Faith. The great work was to be done 
by Jesus, but it could have amounted to little 
had not the blind man done his part. It 
would have done the man little good to have 
told him how he came to be blind. It would 
even have been possible to have made him see 
without doing him or others great service. 
Everything depended on how much he was 
willing to see, and how much he should be 
led to see. It was something for a blind man 
to see the world. It was as much more for 
him to know the Light of the worid as it was 
for the Samaritan woman to have a fountain 
of living water within her instead of receiving 
a cup of water from the well. Jesus both 
gave the man sight and put before him 
what was most worth seeing. He anointed 
the sightless eyes with moistened clay and 
sent the man to wash in the pool of Siloam. 
Ile used no mystic remedies. Any one could 
get the clay and the water. The man went, 
as he was told. That was his part. He 
simply trusted Jesus and obeyed Him. He 
knew no more than that he was to wash off 
the clay. But when he came seeing, he knew 
that though the process had been an ordinary 
one the power which gave it efficacy was 
divine. To know the power of Jesus to bring 
the light of truth into the heart, it is only 
necessary to do as He commands. ‘If any 
man willeth to do His will, he shall know of 
the teaching, whether it be of God, or whether 
I speak from Myself.” 

2. Testimony. The man at once began to 
make known his change. He stopped beg- 
ging. His face witnessed to the new gift that 
had come to him. His neighbors discussed it 
before he began to speak of it. Some could 
not believe he was the same man who had 
long been familiar to them as a wayside beg- 
gar. But he would not permit them to doubt 
the fact. He did not talk much about the 
clay and the water; he was absorbed in avow- 
ing two facts from which no argument could 
divert him: “I was blind, now I see. The 
man who is called Jesus did it.” 

His testimony did not accomplish much at 
the time. He made men know that Jesus had 
given sight to the blind. But the Pharisees 
turned from the fact, which was of small con- 
sequence to them, avd from Him who had 
wrought the miracle, to the question, How a 
man could give sight on the Sabbath to one 
born blind and yet be a good man. They 
were divided on it for a time, but by and by 
they all agreed that Jesus was asinner. That 
was to be expected. When men start such a 
discussion in the face of such a deed they are 
all likely soon to get on the wrong side. The 
disciples were interested to find out how much 
of a sinner the bling man was, the Pharisees 
how much of a sinner was the man who gave 
him sight. Neither thought much about the 
gift of sight or the power that could bestow 
it. Sin and its problems seem to fascinate 
many men more than grace and goodness. 
They conteud sharply in discussing how many 
souls will be lost, but become listless when 
confined to the fact that Jesus came to save 
the world. 

But while the object sought by Jesus failed 
for the time its success is permanent. Multi- 
tudes for centuries past have seen the glory 
of the gift to the blind man, the light which 
Jesus brought into the world, and the blind- 
ness of the Pharisees and their unhappy suc- 
cessors. 

3. Discipleship. The blind man’s neighbors 
did not rejoice with him. They wanted to 
punish sin, not to welcome grace. They felt 
as though sin had somehow been cheated of 
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its due, and that they must in some way make 
up for it. They cast the man out of the syna- 
gogue, cut off his religious and social privi- 
leges, did what they could to offset the gift of 
Christ. 

But still the grace of God was greater than 
men’s malice. The severing of human ties 
made the man réady to join himself to Christ 
when he should find Him. He had become 
acquainted with Jesus by the experience of 
receiving the greatest gift he knew of. When 
Jesus told him that He was the Son of God 
he accepted the greater gift, the life that goes 
with the light. That is the revelation made 
to usin this record. These things were writ- 
ten that we might believe. Christ has come 
for judgment—to make the blind see and to 
confirm the blindness of those who will not 
see. Happy are those to whom His glory is 
so plain that they, like the blind man re- 
stored, believe and worship. 

SS ey 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Feb 17-23. Genuine Repentance. Luke 
15: 17-21; 2 Vor. 7: 8-11. 
Shame for guilt. Sorrow for having grieved and 
offended God. Purpose of retorm. 


(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
saraiceliaeniiaaetb cian tencecanti 


Y. P. 8 0. B. 


PRAYER MERETING.. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Feb. 24-March2. To What Has Christ 
Opened Your Eyes? Acts 9: 1-11, 17-21. 

Whatever else Jesus has done for the world, 
whatever He has failed to do, He certainly 
has opened men’s eyes to a remarkable ex- 
tent. We see God in a new light. No one 
can deny the freshness and the beauty of the 
thought of God which Jesus brought into the 
world. Even if what atheists believe is true, 
there would still remain the idea of a God as 
it is constructed and expounded by Jesus, 
and when we are once assured that there is a 
God as near and as forgiving and as fatherly as 
Jesus represented Him, what peace takes pos- 
session of our hearts. TheGodto whom Jesus 
has opened our eyes is so great aud gra_ious 
that the only ground of fear left to us is that 
the whole story is too good to be true. 

Christ helps us also to see our féllowmen. 
We cannot longer call them cheap and com- 
mon when the light that streams from His 
cross has outlined the possibilities that inhere 
in every man, no matter how low he has 
fallen. Not long ago I heard the famous 
African explorer, Du Chaillu, telling of the 
eager anticipation with which he woke every 
morning when he was beginning his marvel- 
ous travels in the Dark Continent. Though 
beset by many dangers the thought that each 
new day might bring some fresh disvovery in 
the animal world spurred him continually 
forward. It is something so with the Chris- 
tian’s attitude toward his fellowmen, pro- 
vided he has awaked to the realization that 
humanity offers him a field for exploration, 
new phases of which are continually disclosed. 
Christ’s eyes always pierced through sham 
and disguise, through the veneer of hypocrisy 
and the coating of pride and selfishness, to 
the real man with his great human needs, 
longings and possibilities. 

Again, Jesus opens our eyes to ourselves. 
In what dense ignorance we are until he per- 
forms this delicate service for us. Sometimes, 
as in the case of Peter, the first honest glimpse 
of our real selves makes us want to cry out, 
**Depart from me, O Lord,” but far better 
that than to go through life only partly con- 
scious of what manner of men we are. To see 
ourselves as others see us is important, but of 
far more consequence is it to see ourselves as 
Jesus sees us, for, quick as He is to detect the 
badness in us, no one in the world has a 
keener eye for every possible trace of good- 
ness. It is a great pity if the years are going 
by without our gaining the power to see 
things, to see more things, to see them more 
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clearly and to see them in their proper rela- 
tions. Christ will help us in all these par- 
ticulars. 

Parallel verses: 2 Kings 6: 15-17; Ps. 25: 14; 
Isa. 42: 6,7; Dan. 2: 20-22; Matt.5: 8; 13: 11, 
16, 17; 25: 37-40; Luke 3: 6; 5: 8; 24: 45; John 
1: 50; Acts 10: 15; 26: 16-18; Rom. 8: 25; 1 
Cor. 8: 12,13; 2 Cor. 3: 18; Heb. 12: 14; Jas. 
2: 24. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THE BROADER SERVICE OF MISSIONARIES. 
(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s March 

Topic for Missionary Meetings.) 

To many persons there is no more convinc- 
ing argument for the usefulness of missions 
than the service rendered by missionaries in 
advancing civilization in barbarous lands and 
in their contributions to science and human 
well-being. If any still have that narrow 
conception of a missionary’s labors which 
pictures him standing under a palm tree, 
Bible 1n hand, preaching to a group of half- 
clothed savages, they should read the Ely 
volume in order to see how broad is his field 
of service and how much he has done apart 
from, or rather incidental to, direct religious 
teaching to advance the progress of the king- 
dom threughoutthe world. This book, known 
also by another title, Missions and Science, is 
necessarily limited in its scope, as it aims to 
show only what the workers of the Ameri- 
can Board have done for the advancement of 
human knowledge, but the field of thought 
and suggestion which it opens up to the man 
who has never considered this side of a mis- 
sionary’s service is wonderfully fruitful. 

The world is greatly indebted to missions 
for a knowledge of geography, foreign lan- 
guages and literature, descriptions of un- 
known scenery, people and customs, climate, 
natural history and resources of far-away 
lands. More accurate information can be ob- 
tained from this source than from chance 
travelers, because the missionaries make their 
home among native races, acquaint themselves 
with their language, read their books if they 
have any, traverse their country and search 
into their antiquities, mythology and history. 
It is significant to note a few testimonies 
from eminent scientists to the value of the 
knowledge given to the world by foreign mis- 
sionaries. Professor Agassiz is quoted as say- 
ing: ‘‘Few are aware how much we owe to 
missionaries for their intelligent observance 
of facts and collecting of specimens’’; while 
Carl Ritter, the prince of geographers, con- 
fesses that he could not have written his great 
work, the Erdkunde, without the aid of mate- 
rial collected and transmitted by missiona- 
ries. Max Miiller acknowledges his great in- 
debtedness to them, and Rev. William War- 
ren speaks of having seen a letter from Her- 
schel thanking a missionary in Persia for im- 
portant meteorological discoveries. 

In taking up our subject more in detail we 
naturally consider first the contributions to 
geographical science, since the missionary’s 
work begins here. As soon as it is proposed 
to open up a new field, he must thoroughly 
explore the ground, taking into account the 
cost of living, healthiness of location, accessi- 
bility, etc. In this way Central Asia, Africa, 
the Pacific Islands, Greenland and Iceland, 
South America and even the interior of our 
own country have been traversed and de- 
scribed by missionaries who have also made 
accurate maps. Such men as Livingstone, 
Krapf, J. L. Wilson, W. M. Thompson and 
S. Wells Williams have added more to geo- 
graphical knowledge than all the geographi- 
cal societies in the world. In this alone we 
have an ample return for the cost of missions, 
which is far less than the outlay for govern- 
ment exploring expeditions, while the results 
are more satisfactory. 

Every mission station is in a sense a scien- 
tific observatory, where educated men are col- 
lecting facts of inestimable valuein the realms 
of geology, zodlogy, botany, astronomy, while 
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the contributions of missions to archeology 
are peculiarly rich. The researches of Drs. 
Robinson and Thompson in the Holy Land 
show what has been done in one country alone 
to throw light upon the past. Every pioneer 
missionary was also, to a certain extent, a 
philologist ; therefore, this branch of science 
has been specially enriched by the labors of 
Christian workers. The science of compara- 
tive philology would be limited indeed today 
without the light from this source. All over 
the world there has been a band of men pa- 
tiently studying the languages of the people, 
adding little by little to the store of knowl- 
edge and collecting marvelous evidence of the 
unity of the human race. What was extrava- 
gantly said of Theodore Parker by one of his 
admirers, that “‘ he made no more of learning 
a new language than of eating a big apple,’’ 
may be far more fitly applied to some of our 
modest missionaries who have made them- 
selves familiar with many languages and dia- 
lects not only written but unwritten. In the 
latter case the student had first to form a list 
of words as caught by ear, then reduce them 
to order and rule, establish his system of or- 
thography, construct his lexicon and grammar, 
until finally a new written language is pre- 
pared for the world. Evenif an ancient lan- 
guage and literature have been found in exist- 
ence, the work of translation has been at- 
tended with almost insuperable difficulties. 

To the scholarship of foreign missionaries 
such men bear witness as William Carey, who 
published a grammar of no less than eight 
languages, as well as a dictionary of one; 
John Coleridge Patteson, who could speak 
not less than twenty-three of the Pacific 
Island languages and prepared elementary 
grammars in thirteen of them; William Mor- 
rison, to whom the commercial and literary 
world is indebted for the first Chinese and 
English dictionary published in six volumes. 
Among the famous translations of the Scrip- 
tures are Dr. Judson’s translation of the whole 
Bible into Burmese, Bridgman’s into Chinese, 
Goodell’s into Armeno-Turkish and Winslow 
and Spaulding’s Tamil version, as well as 
Bingham’s translation into the language of the 
Gilbert Islands. Missionaries had no sooner 
translated the Scriptures than they began 
also to write commentaries, to translate and 
compose hymns, and, as their knowledge of 
the people increased, they translated or pre- 
pared school-books and others conveying gen- 
eral knowledge, until today we find mission- 
aries editing newspapers and periodicals 
and engaged in translating profound medical 
works. 

Missions have promoted commerce by in- 
creasing the capacities of man and providing 
therefor, and by diminishing the dangers 
which grew out of heathen ferocity and 
treachery, thus insuring comparative safety 
to ships and men. It is significant that a mer- 
chant who was once asked to establish a 
trading station in New Zealand said: “* Your 
missionaries have not been long enough es- 
tablished there to make it worth while for 
me to go at present.’’ It has been computed 
that the property saved to merchants in the 
isles of the Pacific through the influence of 
missions is worth far more than the entire cost 
of sending the missionaries there. It is inter- 
esting to see how in the Sandwich Islands the 
gospel has developed man in his earthly rela- 
tions and promoted commerce by creating a 
demand for the comforts of civilization. It is 
a startling fact that sixty years after the gos- 
pel was carried to these islands, then of no 
commercial importance, they paid for exports 
at a single American port in one year more 
money by $367,000 than the entire cost of 
their Christianization during these sixty 
years. Moreover, it has been calculated that 
for every pound sterling England expends 
in missions she receives ten in trade, and the 
same ratio will hold in the case of the United 
States. In the light of these facts it is safe to 
say that missions are good pecuniary invest- 
ments. 
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The philanthropic work of missionaries in 
founding educational institutions and in- 
dustrial ageocies, establishing hospitals and 
dispensaries and promoting reforms is so gen- 
erally known and acknowledged that we pass 
hastily over these points; nor have we space 
more than to barely allude to the contribu- 
tions of these brave men to history, general 
literature and religious beliefs. As diploma- 
tists also, missionaries have rendered inesti- 
mable service to their home governments, 
and foreign nations owe them unbounded 
gratitude for kindling a spirit of patriotism 
where previously it was unknown and for dif- 
fusing our ideas of the true office of govern- 
ment, of which the republican institutions in 
Hawaii are an illustrious example. 

Thus we see that, while the spiritual factor 
is always most prominent in the work of the 
missionary, claiming his best efforts, our for- 
eign workers go abroad to impart al) that is 
good in our Christian civilization and to work 
outa nobler destiny for man wherever they 
go. How divine must be the work whose in- 
cidental results are so important to the world 
at large. 

Sources of Information. 
spate and Science, by Rev. Thomas Laurie, 
These for Those, by Rev. William Warren. 

‘The Missionary Enterprise in Its Bearing upon 
Science and Learning. Princeton Review, Vol. 38, 
pp. 611. 

The Hymnody of Foreign Missions. Bibliotheca 
Sacra, April, 1894. : 


For literature on Bible translation send to Amer- 
ican Bible Society, New York. 
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JOSEPH OOOK’S LEOTURE. 


The prelude last Monday on the war be- 
tween China and Japan dwelt chiefly upon 
the race characteristics of the Japanese. We 
knew them to be artists, patriots and hero 
worshipers, and we have now seen that upon 
occasion they can be soldiers as well. We 
knew that nature had bestowed upon them a 
dainty taste, but we did not expect them to 
handle ironclads and great armies with a skilb 
that would reflect credit upon nations in the 
Occident. As showing their marvelous ca- 
pacity for assimilating all that is best in West- 
ern civilization, Mr. Cook rapidly sketched 
the changes in the empire since the time of 
Perry’s expedition—the abolition of feudal- 
ism, the establishment of schools and colleges, 
the organization of a splendid army and navy, 
the giving a fair hearing to Christianity. The 
latest exploit to dazzle the world has been the 
seizure of China by the two wrists of Port 
Arthur and Wei-Hai-Wei. 

Some of the reasons cited for expecting 
‘ultimate Japan’’ to take a foremost place 
among the most progressive peoples of the 
globe were these: Their intense patriotism, 
which is part of their religion; their recep- 
tiveness for discipline and fidelity to leaders; 
their native delicacy of organization, with a 
sensitiveness to the highest refinement; and 
their capacity for assimilation. He dwelt 
particularly upon the signs of self-respect, 
courage, alertness and aspiration upon the 
faces of the older people. Speaking of their 
faults, the lecturer felt that their greatest 
danger lies in the tendency to rationalism 
and political schisms, which would cause dis- 
solution even more than in the inherent vices 
of lying and licentiousness peculiar to the 
East. 

After a brief address by President Frost of 
Berea College, replies were given by request 
to the questions, What is the unpardonable 
sin? and What is one’s duty in respect to 
confession in cases of sin that have produced 
public scandal? The first answer was: Any 
sin which involves final impenitence; the 
second: Follow the still, small voice and 
seek the advice of your pastor or some friend: 
whom you trust most. 

The lecture itself was an effort to show the 
identity of Biblica) and scientific theism. 

——————— —— 

Labor and trouble one can always get 
through alone, but it takes two to be glad.— 
Ibsen. 
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THE FOOTE SALE. 

The library of Charles B. Foote, Esq., 
was sold at auction in New York on Jan, 30 
and 31. It contained many rare, specially 
valuable or otherwise unusually interesting 
works. Most of the leading firms interested 
in antiquarian literature and many private 
collectors were present and prices averaged 
high. The sale is to be concluded on Feb. 
18 but many of the more important volumes 
were disposed of during the first two days. 
Some $15,000 was realized during those 
days. . 

The prices paid for some particular books 
are worth recording for one or another rea- 
son. A copy of the first edition of George 
Herbert’s The Temple brought $1,050. It 
is a twelvemo in old olive morocco with an 
inserted portrait by Roger White. It be- 
longs to the first and most rare edition, is 
ruled throughout with red lines and has 
gilt edges and the sides covered with gold 
tooling. Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. bought 
it. A volume containing thirty three pages 

‘of the original manuscript of Dickens’s 
Pickwick Papers, with an engraved portrait 
of the author, two holograph letters signed, 
and acopy of humorous rhymes from him 
to a Mr. Hicks, bound in full morocco, 
brought $775. Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
also purchased this, as well as a copy of the 
first edition of Mrs. Browning’s Battle of 
Marathon for $330. 

A quarto copy of the first edition, first 
title, of Milton’s Paradise Lost, in extra 
morocco, extremely rare, containing Ver- 
tue’s own copy of one of his engravings of 
Milton with an autograph note on the back 
and in a slip case, went for $575. A copy 
of Milton’s Poems, both English and Latin, 
a small octavo in morocco, dating from 1645, 
and more rare than the Paradise Lost, went 
for $370. A copy of the first and now al- 
most unknown edition uf Charles and Mary 
Lamb's Poetry for Children, in two volumes 
with frontispieces and in the original calf 
binding brought $420. Lamb’s A Tale of 
Rosamund Gray, the copy being of the first 
edition, brought $350, and his Prince Dorus, 
or Flattery Put out of Countenance, printed 
by William Goodwin in 1811 and uncut, 
sold for $240. 

A three-volume copy of De Foe’s Robin- 
son Crusoe, in morocco with gilt edges, 
brought $309. A two-volume copy of Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield, in full morocco 
with gilt edges, sold for $340. Gray’s 
Elegy, in the first edition, bound like the 
Vicar of Wakefield and also by Rivitre, 
brought $270. Cowley’s Poetical Blossoms, 
a first edition in morocco bound by Walker, 
went for $220. The third day’s sale is to 
include many first editions of modern Eng- 
lish authors. American book collectors al- 
ready have become so numerous and have 
command of such resources that they are 
carrying off many prizes of which foreign- 
ers formerly felt secure, the only question 
then being which English or other foreign 
buyer could outbid the others. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
GODET’S EPISTLES OF ST, PAUL. 


Mr. William Affleck has translated into 
English from the original French Prof. F. 
Godet, D. D.’s, Part I., entitled as above, of 
the latter's important work, the Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament, thereby render- 
ing a useful service to English speaking 
theologians. It is dedicated feelingly to 
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Neander, Professor Godet’s former teacher. 
It is the fruit of the study and the experi- 
ence as a teacher of forty years, of which 
each alternate year has been devoted to the 
particular introduction to the New Testa- 
ment and the intervening years to the gen- 
eral introduction. In this volume attention 
is confined to the former. The same gen- 
eral order is followed in dealing with each 
epistle, although it is not adhered to rig- 
idly. Whenever necessary the transition 
from the circumstances in which one epis- 
tle was written to those of the next is ex- 
plained. The history of the foundation of 
the particular church addressed is out- 
lined. The contents of the epistle are in- 
dicated and the conditions of its compo- 
sition are narrated. Its authenticity and 
integrity are discussed and, finally, the 
conclusions reached by Professor Godet as 
to its special significance are stated. 

This order does not strike us as strictly 
natural or logical but it answers its pur- 
pose sufficiently. The main force of the 
work is expended upon the expositions 
of the contents of the successive epistles. 
These portions are not minute commenta- 
ries of the ordinary sort but are rather 
running outlines of the author’s course of 
thought, analyses and explanations of the 
apostle’s teaching. They are closely and 
carefully reasoned out but do not involve 
the actual process of following the text 
word by word. They merely present the 
results of work thus performed. We have 
the product but not the machinery and 
there are certain advantages in this method. 

In respect to points upon which there is a 
difference of opinion among Biblical schol- 
ars Professor Godet has endeavored to state 
the conflicting views fairly and with suffi- 
cient fullness and then to state and justify 
his own convictions. A statement of his 
general conclusions about the Pauline teach- 
ing ends the work. A noticeable feature of 
itis his belief that the apostle’s Judaistic 
training and experience had less influence 
over him after his conversion than often 
has been supposed. He holds that Paul’s 
‘“‘enfranchisement from Judaism was in- 
stantaneous and radical.”’ If his teaching 
‘*may appear rabbinical in form, it is al- 
ways new at bottom.’’ Moreover he re- 
gards it as a mistake to suppose that there 
is any true Hellenism in the Pauline teach- 
ing and that this did not affect the evan- 
gelic doctrine until the later times of Justin, 
Clement and Origen. 

We commend the work as amply worthy 
of its distinguished author’s name and of a 
place among the volumes which the pastor 
keeps near at hand for frequent study. 
It will at once inspire and guide the stu- 
dent. [CharlesScribner’s Sons. Imported. 
$4.50.] 

THE WINNING OF THE WEST. 

The third volume of this work, by Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt, is published and it 
discusses The Founding of the Trans-Alle- 
ghany Commonwealths, 1784-90. The In- 
dian Wars, the intrigues of certain Western 
prominent leaders in the frontier country 
with Spain, the abortive attempt to found 
the State of Franklin, the settlement of 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio, and the 
development of Kentucky into a State are 
the chief topics considered, and the period 
covered is that including the seven years 
following the close of the Revolution. Thor- 
oughness of research and candor of state- 
ment characterize the volume, and it is 
enlivened by many graphic incidents and 
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descriptions. It takes rank fittingly, like 
the two earlier volumes, with standard, au- 
thoritative histories. The work as a whole, 
when completed, will supply an important 
lack in the library of American historical 
literature, 

Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude toward the sub- 
jects of our treaties with the Indian tribes 
and the general treatment of the Indians by 
the whites probably will be criticised ad- 
versely in some quarters. He takes, for 
substance, the ground that the Indians made 
treaties in many instances with no idea of 
keeping them; that, although sometimes 
the breaking of a treaty is wrong, some- 
times, because of changed conditions, it is 
right; and that the often merciless hostility 
of the frontier whites toward the Indians, 
which no treaties succeeded much in re- 
pressing, was largely justified by the fero- 
cious and persistent attacks of the Indians 
upon the whites, and, so far as it was inde- 
pendent of this justification, was only an 
inevitable feature of the great race move- 
ment before which the inferior people had 
to retire and to which has been due the 
progress of civilization, which is worth even 
so high a price. Weare not sure that some 
of Mr. Rooseveit’s general positions about 
treaties can be maintained successfully. 
But this is not the place to discuss them, 
and it must be conceded that there is great 
force in much which he says about the 
Indian disregard of treaties and their exas- 
perating cruelty toward the white settlers. 

A specially interesting and significant 
part of his volume is that in which he 
points out the fact that the importance, and 
probably the existence, of the Union de- 
pended upon the inclusion within it of the 
West, and that the separate existence of 
distinct States in that region, which some 
sought to promote, either with or without 
alliance with Spain, France or England, 
would have reduced our country to the 
chaotic condition of large portions of South 
America, Another is that in which he 
describes the two policies of colonization 
which had been illustrated in history up to 
the time of which he writes, the one of 
subjection to the parent State, the other of 
independence of it, and points out that the 
American Republic inaugurated a third 
policy which blended the best features of 
the two preceding. Each State was self- 
independent in important particulars, and, 
so far as it was subject, its subjection was 
shared equally by every other State and was 
only to a central government over one and 
all. This policy, he well says, ‘secured the 
freedom-giving properties of the Greek 
method, while preserving national Union as 
carefully as it was preserved by the Roman 
Empire.” 

The work is that of more than a merely 
accurate, thorough and conscientious stu- 
dent of history. It exhibits the qualities of 
true statesmanship. We welcome it as 
illustrating well both the spirit and method 
in which history is best written. [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.] 


POETICAL, 


From statesmanship and national finance, 
from theology and Greek literature, from 
China and even from wood chopping Mr. 
Gladstone has turned for a time to Latin 
verse and English versification. He has 
translated The Odes of Horace [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50] into English. It is 
a striking book which has resulted. Com- 
parison with the original text shows that 
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some liberties have been taken and that a 
close rendering often has proved difficult. 
Yet in general the sense is well preserved 
and the command of English metrical forms 
displayed is considerable. The volume cer- 
tainly is a most remarkable production, and 
of the greatest interest. Mr. Gladstone’s 
preface announces his special purpose in 
the work to be to illustrate that liter- 
ary compression characteristic of Horace 
and usually disregarded by his translators, 
especially in modern times. Mr. Gladstone 
also differs from some who have held that 
a!l odes composed by Horace in any one 
meter must be similarly rendered into Eng- 
lish. He insists upon freedom to adapt the 
meter chosen for the translation to the 
spirit and movement of the ode itself. 

Mrs. Emily E. Veeder is emotionally 
poetic but not as thoughtfully as some 
other writers. There is a glow of earnest- 
ness in her verse which is pleasant and 
which does not descend to the level of the 
merely sentimental and her muse does not 
rise to the hight of conspicuous originality 
of conception. Her command of meters is 
creditable without being striking. The 
book is a good example of scores which are 
published. They are creditable to their 
authors and they interest a certain class of 
readers, but although they are not common- 
place, one cannot call them ‘worthy of 
special note-——We must describe The 
King’s Daughter and Other Poems [Elliot 
Stock] in much the same terms, Yet it is 
not a collection of verse quite as good as 
Mrs, Veeder’s, It isa little more mechan- 
ical and fails to take any strong hold of the 
reader. The King's Daughter itself, the 
opening poem, seems to be a study in de- 
scription and the author is wrought up to 
so high a pitch of ecstasy now and then as 
to grow a little incoherent. The writer’s 
friends will be more interested in the book 
than the public in general. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Prof. W. N. Rice, Ph. D., LL. D., is an 
ardent evolutionist and the four essays 
which compose his little book, Twenty-five 
Years of Scientific Progress [T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 75 cents], all bear upon one or apn- 
other aspect of the doctrine of evolution. 
Professor Rice is more extreme than most 
other students of the subject. He says 
with unwarrantable positiveness that ‘‘no 
reconciliation between the genealogical rec- 
ord and that of Genesis is possible.’’ This 
is too sweeping a statement. It would have 
been more modest as well as more convinc- 
ing to say that he cannot see how they can 
be reconciled. There is good stuff in his 
pages but the reader needs to remember 
that the author is not the final authority 
on the subject. 

The sub-title of The Great Refusal [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00], edited by P. E. 
More is Letters of a Dreamer in Gotham. 
The author was an American university 
graduate, widely traveled, who after some 
experience as a teacher became a recluse 
and died early. These productions in prose 
and verse differ littleexcept inform. They 
often are striking and even brilliant, having 
a meteoric but unsubstantial brightness 
and as the rule they are what their admirers 
will term profound and the indifferent will 
call obscure. The author seems to have 
hardly understood sometimes what he was 
rhapsodizing about, yet at other times he 
came very near to uttering immortal words. 
His little book is a sort of curiosity, worth 
printing for the pleasure of his friends in 
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general and sure of being read and reread 
by a scanty few, but barren for the public 
in general—and not wholly to the discredit 
of the public either. 

Mr. Charles Townsend has adopted the 
modern and useful expedient of inquiring 
of successful and eminent men to what they 
attribute their advancement and out of the 
many replies received he has constructed 
a little book, Forty Witnesses to Success 
[A. D. F, Randolph & Co. 75 cents]. The 
substance of such a volume of course is 
imagined easily. They do not vary much 
in essence. But Mr. Townsend has put his 
material together with an unusual degree 
of good judgment and attractiveness. His 
book is wholesome and helpful.— Robert 
J. Burdette, Mrs. Burnett, E. W. Bok, Mrs. 
Burton Harrison and Mrs, Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott—a book by them ought to be a good 
one, and it is, The book is Before He Is 
Twenty [Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents], 
and it is intended to suggest wise and prac- 
tical advice upon the training of boys. 
This intent is realized also. The book is 
fresh, sensible and timely. It deals with 
trite themes but without commonplaceness. 
It should have a large sale and a thoughtful 
reading. 

Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer of the World 
[J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50] is in very fine 
type, excepting the names themselves, too 
fine for many eyes. The type is clear and 
distinct and of course its smallness is in- 
evitable in a book of the purposed size of 
this one, yet it is a misfortune. The con- 
tents of the work seem to have been edited 
fairly well but without quite enough dis- 
crimination in some instances. Some towns 
of considerable importance are omitted 
while others of no little consequence are 
included. On the whole, although this 
book is better than none and will answer 
some of the needs of the user, it would be 
wiser to pay more and obtain a gazetteer 
superior to this.——Prof. G. C. Anthony 
has prepared his Elements of Mechanical 
Drawing [D. C. Heath & Co, $1.50] to be 
used as a text-book. Itis a modern, prac- 
tical and otherwise commendable publica- 
tion.——Prof. Hiram Corson’s little book, 
The Aims of Literary Study [Macmillan 
& Co. 75 cents] is a judicious and timely 
little volume most of which already has 
been contributed to Poet-Lore. It deals 
also with some collateral topics such as 
vocal culture. It is issued tastefully. 


NOTES. 

—— It is reported that Zola is to visit the 
United States. 

—— The New York Photographic Times is to 
become a monthly photographic art magazine. 

—— The Bookworm is about to be discon- 
tinued but probably will be reissued soon in a 
new form. 

— The Portfolio will continue during 1895 
the practice, followed during 1894, of making 
every issue a monograph. 

— Mr.G. A. Sala regards his autobiogra- 
phy, just published by the Scribners, as the 
chief literary work of his life. It is in two 
volumes. 

— Charles D. Lanier, whose story, Saw- 
ney’s Deer-Lick, in the January Scribner’s 
Magazine is his first appearance in literature, 
is a son ofthe late Sidney Lanier, the Southern 
poet. 

— The illustrated edition of Rev. S. R. 
Crockett’s The Stickit Minister, to which dif- 
ferent artists contributed original illustra- 
tions “ for love,” has become very scarce, and 
no wonder. 
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—— The Ladies’ Home Journal has a freshly 
designed cover each month and has engaged 
Albert Lynch, the famous French artist, to 
prepare a series of designs for it. They are 
expected to cost almost a thousand dollars a 
month. 


—— A new young English novelist has just 
made his appearance, Mr. Arthur Morrison. 
His Tales of Mean Streets, recently out in 
London, deals with life in the East End and 
apparently bids fair to rank him with Barrie, 
Crockett, Maclaren and the other recently 
discovered literary lights, so far as vividness 
of impressions is concerned. 

— The New York Library Club has col- 
lected statistics from the librarians througb- 
out that State in regard to the comparative 
popularity of the chief novels of the year, and 
the figures show that in most places Marcella 
heads the list, followed closely by The Manx- 
man, Perlycross and Ships that Pass in the 
Night. Trilby appears to have been received 
with comparative indifference. 


BOOKS OF THE WERK. 


University Press. Cambridge. 


UNCLE SAm’s CuuroH. By J. B. Bouton. pp. 73. 


50 cents. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
From A NEW ENGLAND HILLSIDE. By William 
Potts. pp. 305. 75 cents. 


THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. By Friedrich Paul- 
son, Ph.V. Translated by Prof. E. D. Perry. pp 
254. $2.00. 

OUTLINES OF ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL History. by 
W. Cunningham, D.D., and Ellen A. McArthur. 
pp. 274. $1.50. 

Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 

THE HOLIEST OF ALL, By Rev. Andrew Murray. 
pp. 552. $2.00. 

—— AND Lyrics. By Katrina Trask. pp. 103. 
$1.00. 

FRomM My CORNER. By Mary H. Perkins. pp. 206. 
50 cents. 

Thomas Whittaker. New York. 

EARLY BIBLES OF AMERICA. By Rev. John Wright, 


D.D. pp. 483. $3.00. 
JOHN HORDEN. By Rev. A. R. Buckland, M.A. pp. 
141. 50 cents, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
OUR FIGHT WITH TAMMANY. By Rev. C. H. Park- 
hurst, D.D. pp. 296. $1.25. 
D. Appleton & Co, New York. 
THE PyGmiks. By Prof. A. De Quatrefages. Trans- 
lated by Frederick Starr. pp. 255. $1.75. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. New York. 


THE DEVIL’s PLAYGROUND. By John Mackie. pp. 


246. 75 cents. 
LE. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
MESSIRE AND OTHER STORIES. By Frances E. 


Crompton. pp. 117. 75 cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE BOOK-BILLS OF NARCISSUS. By Kichard Le 
Gallienne. pp.173. $1.00. 
American Baptist Publication Society. 
phia. 
THE MINISTRY OF THE SPIRIT. 
D.D. pp. 225. $100. 
John J. Hood, 


Philadel- 
By A. J. Gordon, 


Philadelphia. 


Dew Drops. By E. E. Hewitt and Others. pp. 128. 
25 cents. 

Hymn SonGs. Selected by L. F. Lindsay and J. N. 
Clemmer. pp. 223. 35 cents. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. a: 
HIGHER MEDICAL EDUCATION. By William Pepper, 
M.D. pp. 100. $1.00 
S.C. Griggs & Co. 
DocTorR JUDAS. By W. K. Cobbe. 
Pacific Press Pub. Co. 
THE STORY OF PITCAIRN ISLAND. 
Young. pp. 254. $1.00. 
PAPER COVEKS 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
THE KELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


Chicago. 

pp. 320. $1.50. 
Oakland, 
By Rosalind A. 


New York. 
By G. M. Grant, 


D.D. pp. 137. 30 cents. 

LANDMARKS OF CHURCH History. By Henry 
Cowan, D.D. pp. 154. 30 cents. 

BIBLICAL INSPIRATION AND CHRIST. By M. R. 
Vincent, D.D. pp.43. 25 cents. 

THAT MONSTER, THE HIGHER CRITIC. By M. R. 
Vincent, D.D. pp.41. 25 cents. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. New York 


THE LIVING CHRIST. By the Right Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, D.D. pp. 32. 25 cents. 

American Baptist Publication Society. Philadel- 

phia. 

THE DENOMINATION AND ITS COLLEGES. By Pres. 
B. L. Whitman, A. 8. Hobart, D. D.,and Pres. E. B. 
Andrews, LL.D. pp. 48. 5 cents. 

The Young Churchman Co, Milwaukee, Wis: 
THE HISTORICAL POSITION OF THE EPISCOPAL 
€uvurca. By Rev. F.J. Hall. pp.71. 20 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 

January. CHARITIES REVIEW. 

February. CENTURY.—AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF 
CIVICS.—POPULAR SCIENCE.—VOPULAR ASTRON- 
OMY.—OVERLAND.—AMERICAN HISTORICAL REG- 
ISTER.—LITERARY ERA.—YOUNG PEOPLE’s MAG- 
AZINE. —OUR LITTLE ONES AND THE NOURSERY.— 
KEVIEW OF REVIEWS.—COSMOPOLITAN.—MOSI¢ 
—EDUCATIONAL RKEVIEW.—NORTH AMERICAN,— 
SCHOOL REVIEW.— BOOKBUYER.— MCCLURE’S.— 
Book NEWS.—DONAHOR’s.—JOURNAL OF Hy- 
GIENE AND HEeEkALD OF HEALTH.—FoOrUM.— 
MUSICAL RECORD.—NEW ENGLAND KITCHEN.- 
SOUTHERN STATES.—BABYFROOD.—LEND A HAND. 
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MR. DE KOVEN’S NEW SONG 


One of the sweetest and most melodious songs ever written by Ne 
the composer of “ Robin Hood.” Two musical experts rank it or 
with “Oh, Promise Me.” It is called “ Love’s Roses,” and the a 
full piano accompaniment and words are in the February issue of a 
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The Correct Way to Play the Piano, by Thomas a’ Becket, is 


also in the February JourRNAL. 
A Beautiful Devotional Song in March issue. 
The Care of a Contralto Voice, by Jessie Bartlett Davis, in April. 


“The JOURNAL'S music is unexcelled.’’—Tue PHILADELPHIA TIMES. 


One Dollar for an Entire Year 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

An increase of benevolences may be ex- 
pected under the new plan of a church in 
Michigan. 

A church in Kansas records the remarkable 
fact that its entire membership is connected 
with the Sunday school. 

An average loss of only one hymn-book a 
year for four years, under the free seat plan, 
is a remarkable report, coming as it does from 
one of the largest churches in Cleveland. 

An exceptional example of pluck in the up- 
hill work of a church reported as ‘‘ hope- 
lessly ’’ in debt is seenin an Iowa town, where 
eleven members in a short time raised $100 
apiece, which covers most of the indebted- 
ness. The effort seems the more heroic when 
it is known that the total membership is little 
over twice that number of paying members. 

That statement regarding a Kentucky 
church, ‘* Every member a Christian,’ seems 
likesuperfluousinformation. But even in the 
case of this young organization of only twenty- 
six members the fact has a deep significance, 
and we wish we knew it were literally true 
respecting the 561,631 members of our 5,236 
eburches, 

A small town in New Hampshire has been 
thoroughly awakened to gospel truths, so 
that a large majority of the whole population 
attended the special meetings. The far-reach- 
ing results, coming as they did just previous 
to the leader’s ordination, must have given 
him a special preparation for the occasion and 
lent a peculiar sacredness to the event. In 
another New England State the enrollment 
of a church of about 160 members has been 
increased by nearly one-half, all but three of 
the additions joining on confession. That 
‘“‘ sixteen new family altars have been erected ”’ 
is another evidence of the sincerity of the 
new consecration. 


RELIEF FOR SUFFERING NEBRASKA. 

The relief work for the destitute in Western 
Nebraska shows how all parts of the country 
are bound together, and how one section, 
prosperous for a time, may itself later need 
a helping hand from some other locality. 
It seems but a day since an immense train- 
load of provisions left Lincoln with flying 
colors for the starving people in Russia. 
Large offerings have gone from the State to 
the afflicted ones in the South also, who now 
express their pleasure in reciprocating. The 
sufferers in Western Nebraska will long have 
occasion to remember the generosity of New 
England as well as that of other parts of the 
country in this time of distress. Eastern peo- 
ple should remember with some discrimina- 
tion that the region most seriously affected 
by the recent drought is a comparatively 
small area, but that it contains a large num- 
ber of people left almost destitute by the 
crop failures of two years. Miles and miles of 
farming land once under cultivation were as 
bare in the later summer as if swept by a 
simoom. Money was scarce, and banks which 
had made loans from time to time could fur- 
nish no more funds, and many of them were 
actually obliged to shut their doors. In some 
towns not a bank was running. 

With sincere and hearty thanks to a multi- 
tude of givers it should now be said that the 
supply of clothing is probably sufficient for 
the present needs, that the legislature is dis- 
cussing means of relief, supplies of seed, 
etc, but that many people must have a con- 
tinued supply of food until a harvest can be 
raised in their own fields. 

The present legislature is probably as able 
to deal with these questions as any which has 
assembled for years. The quiet, prompt man- 
ner in which the election of United States 
senator was disposed of, in contrast with the 
unseemly wrangle of four years ago and that 
which is in progress in many States at this 
Writing, shows the determination of the ma- 
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jority to address itself at once to urgent busi- 
ness and conclude its work. Hon. J. M. 
Thurston, who will represent this State in 
Washington, will in every way be a worthy 
successor of Senator Manderson. He is a 
man of large experience in public affairs, 
having been closely identified with the Re- 
publican party for years. His speech accept- 
ing the office shows his care for the large in- 
terests of the country rather than for partisan 
measures, and there is every reason to predict 
that he will be an influential man in the 
Senate. Governor Holcomb’s conservative 
position and the complexion of the legisla- 
ture also give assurance that no revolutionary 
legislation will be undertaken. 

The religious work is going forward much 
better than could be expected considering the 
embarrassment of the times. In many places 
special meetings are held with deep interest 
and large results. Most of our churches are 
supplied with pastors, and it has been cause 
for thanksgiving that in the suffering sections 
there are so many wise and efficient pastors 
who have been able to administer successfully 
the gifts intrusted to them. In Omaha the 
First Church is concentrating its energies to 
meet the difficult problems before it; Dr. 
Duryea’s vacation has been extended six 
months; different pastors in the State are sup- 
plying the pulpit; a new board of trustees has 
been elected, all of whom are members of the 
church, and they are devoting themselves to 
the task with the best wisdom and zeal. St. 
Mary’s Avenue Church, while feeling the 
stress of the times, is advancing hopefully 
under Rev. S. W. Butler’s efficient lead. 
Plymouth closed its year with an indebted- 
ness of only $85 for running expenses, and 
Hillside has made large gains during the year. 
Saratoga and Cherry Hill churches are well 
on their feet for permanent work. In Lin- 
coln the First Church, under Rev. Lewis 
Gregory, has probably had the best year in 
its history up to this time as to attendance 
on public worship and additions. Plymouth 
Church has shown great heroism in meeting 
the demands upon it last year, as has also 
Vine Street, both closing the year practically 
without debt for running expenses. H. B. 


THE LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION. 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting was held 
with the First Church, Thibodeaux, Feb. 1. 
Rev. G. W. Henderson was re-elected moder- 
ator, and Rev. J. E. Smith, pastor of the 
church, scribe. The reports showed that Con- 
gregationalism in the State is still in its ex- 
perimental stage, but the statistics were prob- 
ably never so encouraging as this year. Of 
the thirteen churches in the association, ten 
have either received substantial additions or 
progressed along other lines with hopeful 
prospects. The three remaining churches, 
which are hardly holding their own, are the 
only ones not under the fostering care of the 
A.M.A. 

The subjects that received especial atten- 
tion were Intemperance, Education and The 
Proper Status of a Pastor in a Congregational 
Church. There was reason for great interest 
in the latter. Congregationalism in the 
South has peculiar difficulties, arising in part 
from the fact that its polity is democratic 
and that the people are not yet accustomed 
to self-government. Its dangers result from 
the tendency of the people to invest the 
ministry with a superstitious and priestly 
sanctity, and from the temptation of the 
ministers to become aut»crats. A pastor who 
can always have his own say, however strong 
his power of just self-restraint, is under an 
influence which few are able to resist. He 
can easily make his people believe that he is 
not amenable to discipline like ordinary 
church members, and obnoxious members 
may be suspended or excluded for no other 
offense than the incurring of the pastor’s dis- 
pleasure. These troubles sometimes result 
in the ruin of the churches. 

During the sessions the meeting of the 
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Woman’s Missionary Union was held, fol- 
lowed by the Christian Endeavor rally, led 
by Rev. G. W. Moore. The reports of the 
Lowell meeting of the A. M. A. by Rev. J. A. 
Herod and of the Cleveland C. E. Convention 
by Mr. E. H. Phillips were luminous with 
flashes of brilliancy and electric in their ef- 
fects upon the audience. 

The dedication of the neat and attractive 
house of worship of the First Church, erected 
by the A. M.A., formed an interesting part 
of the program, Rev. G. W. Henderson of 
Straight University preaching the sermon, 
Rev. J. W. Whittaker of New Orleans offering 
the prayer and Rev. G. W. Moore speaking 
for the A. M. A. in a most felicitous address. 
After a brief session of the State Sunday 
School Association the meeting closed—one 
of the most interesting and enthusiastic in 
the history of the association. 

Thanks to the wisdom of the A. M.A., there 
is a larger number of intelligent, consecrated, 
vigorous young men in the pulpits today than 
ever before, all of whom are products of the 
A.M. A. schools and, with two exceptions, of 
Straight University. With this change in the 
quality of the ministry there is evident a 
corresponding improvement in the character 
of the churches. Religion is no longer a Sun- 
day affair nor an emotional excitement. Un- 
der present teaching emotion is transmuted 
into character and becomes the motive power 
for Christian service. Hence the outlook for 
the future is most hopeful. G. W. H. 


NEW AIMS IN EVANGELISM, 

Rev. J. B. Koehne, formerly pastor of a 
large Cumberland Presbyterian church in 
Pennsylvania and later of a Congregational 
church in California, has entered upon a new 
and valuable work for Christ, after devoting 
several years of close study to a popular 
course of apologetics. In the First Church, 
Oakland, Cal., and later in the First Church, 
Santa Cruz, he has completed eleven lectures 
on The Nazarene, or The Reasonableness of 
Christianity. In both places, despite un- 
propitious weather and strong counter at- 
tractions, the congregations steadily in- 
creased. In Santa Cruz the congregations, 
numbering at first about 400, at the final 
lecture included more than twice that num- 
ber of the thinking men and women of the 
city. 

Mr. Koehne is a man with a message and a 
mission to establish Christians by the en- 
deavor to remove doubt, to place weak believ- 
ers on the solid truth, and to show hard- 
hearted thinking men the sincerity of the 
gospel by setting the standard of Christian 
living on the foundation of self-sacrifice. He 
does not attempt “‘ the work of an evangelist.” 
His work is with the members of the church. 
But the invariable result wherever he has a 
hearing is the winning of souls to Christ. He 
is a powerful orator and while broad and 
original his preaching is strictly evangelical. 
He is also unhesitatingly loyal to the pastor 
in whose pulpit he stands, so that the pas- 
tor finds himself stronger in the community 
and more firmly intrenched in the hearts of 
his people. He begins work in Iowa in 
Mareh. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Rhetorical So- 
ciety was held Feb 5. The subjects were: A Secret 
of True Success, Loyalty to One’s Self, Ethics of 
Peace.——The Day of Prayer for Colleges was ob- 
served by an evening meeting led by Rev. C. H. 
Cutler of the First Church.—Professor Ropes 
gave a lecture in Skowhegan last week on What 
Books to Read. Professors Sewall and Denio have 
recently given receptions to the students.—Rey, 
J. K. Brown of Harpoot, Turkey, spoke in the 
chapel, Feb. 7,on Missions and the Need of Volun- 
teers. 

Andover. 

There were no lectures on the Day of Prayer for 
Colleges. The men from the various colleges met 
together in the morning for prayer and conferenee. 
Several of the college delegations here sent men to 
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their respective colleges to represent the seminary 
before the Y. M.C. A.——lIn the afternoon Rev.C. E. 
Jefferson of Chelsea gave an address on The Hero- 
ism of the Christian Life. 

Rev. W. G. Puddefoot spoke recently on home 
missions, urging the service of young men in the 
West. Rev. H.S. Lunn has also spoken lately on 
the Grindelwald conferences for Christian unity. 

Rev. $8. B. L. Penrose of Whitman College spoke, 
Feb. 3, upon the life and work of the founder of 
that institution ——Prof. W. H. Ryder preaches at 
the chapel during February.—— With the beginning 
of the second semester, Prof. G. F. Moore begins 
his course in the History of the Religions of Greece, 
Rome and the Germanic Races. 








CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

Mass.—The third annual meeting of the Cam- 
bridge Club was held Feb. 11, nearly 100 members 
attending. The subject, Are the present methods 
of the churches for quickening members and win- 
ning men adequate to the needs of the times? was 
opened by the paper of Rev. C. M. Carpenter. The 
paper and the subsequent discussion were not very 
optimistic, the trend of opinion being in favor of a 
readjustment of methods to meet new conditions. 
Dr. J. A. Dow was elected president, Mr. Phineas 
Hubbard secretary. 

MINN.—The Minnesota Club met in Minneapolis, 
Feb. 4. The subject was How to Reach the People 
Between the Churches and the Salvation Army. 
Rev. Messrs. Alexander McGregor and W. B. Mill- 
ard were the chief speakers. A rare collection of 
veritable Pilgrim relics were on exhibition, includ- 
ing the “Breeches Bible,” brought to America in 
the Mayflower by John Alden, and the old writing 
desk long used by the town clerk of Scrooby and 
supposed to be 600 years old. 

QUEBEC,—The Montreal Club held a meeting, 
Feb. 5, which was attended by 200 members. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott gave an address on Evolution and 
Christianity. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston.—Norwegian. The ordination of Mr. 
Morten Olsen, as pastor, Jan. 24, was an event of 
unusual interest. Many of the parts were in Nor- 
wegian, only the sermon by Rev. W. E. Barton and 
the charge to the people by Rev. Joshua Coit being 
in English. 

ALLsSTON.—A council met Jan. 31 and advised the 
‘lissolution of the pastorate of Rev. D. P. Birnie. 
Warm and judicious resolutions were passed recog- 
nizing the earnest labor of the pastor and com- 
‘nending his services to the church which he will 
serve in Honolulu, 

BROOKLINE.—Harvard, The total contributions, 
including individual gifts, benevolences and re- 
ceipts for expenses, amounted last year to $40,515. 
‘Tbe appropriations of the society for next year are 
215,950, 

Newron.—liot. Ata meeting, Feb. 8, the resig- 
nation of Dr. Wolcott Calkins was accepted, to take 
«ffect July 1. Many expressions of regret at the 
Joss to the church and of appreciation for the faith- 
tul work of the pastor were given. Affectionate 
resolutions were also passed, 

BROCKTON.—Porter. A fire, caused undoubtedly 
by an incendiary and threatening the destruction 
of the Wendel! Avenue Chapel, was discovered after 
it bad burned several hours early Sunday morning 
of last week. The library and kitchen were badly 
‘lamaged, the loss amounting to over $300, with 
slight insurance. 

W ORCESTER.—Keyvy. Eldridge Mix, D.D., has been 
appointed superintendent of the City Missionary 
Society for the coming year.—-The question of 
using individual communion cups is being agitated 
in Plymouth and Pilgrim Churchesand in all proba- 
tility they will be adopted in the near future. 

Wane.—ast. The departure of Edwin H. Baker, 
who has been one of the most influential and active 
members of the church, is greatly regretted, and the 
esteem in which he isuniversally held was evidenced 
at a reception given him Feb. 4 by the men’s Bible 
c'ass, which he has so efficiently led for many 
years. About 120 persons sat down to supper and 
appreciative speeches were made. Mr. Baker is 
well known in the denomination, being a prominent 
corporate member of the American Board and 
deeply interested in the cause of ministerial relief. 
His business engagements in New York lead him 
uow to make his home in Greenwich, Ct. 


Spencer.—First, After a stirring address by 


Rey. F. J. Marsh of the Sunday School Society, an 
appropriation sufficient to organize a new school in 
the West was given by the Sunday school. The re- 
ligious interest is strong since Rey. J. B. Jordan 
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left. A number of persons have recently decided 
to change their lives. 

W. SPRINGFIELD.—First. Rev. P. A. Bradford of 
Tyngsboro has been assisting the pastor, Rev. 5. K. 
Perkins, in a series of evangelistic meetings, which 
have been well attended. Much interest has been 
manifested. 

EASTHAMPTON.—VFirst. The additions last year 
numbered twenty-one, sixteen on confession. The 
total is 320. The entire expenses were $3,395; the 
benevolences $1,215. During the winter months the 
church bas been especially refreshed. 

The Sunday School Society is making a special 
presentation of its work in New England through 
Rey. G.C. Haun and wife. In his work in Wiscon- 
sin as superintendent Mr. Haun makes his experi- 
ences in the lumber camps and new towns of the 
State vivid by means of pictures, and Mrs. Haun 
uses the little organ, which helps greatly to intro- 
duce the work. Rev. F. J. Marsh, New England 
superintendent, has accompanied them, and their 
reception has been cordial, with a hearty apprecia- 
tion of the work, 

Maine. 

GREEN’sS LANDING.—A series of revival meetings 
has been started recently with good interest. They 
will continue two weeks or more under the lead of 
the pastor, Rev. W. L. Muttart. 

PoRTLAND.—Rev. B. Fay Mills has accepted an in- 
vitation to begin evangelistic work in March, The 
union meetings already held have been good prepa- 
ration for the work and resulted in many conver- 
sions. 

GorHAM.—Rey. G. W. Reynolds, during his pas- 
torate of eight years, has received 116 members into 
the church. A debt of $1,600 has been raised, and 
the past year about $1,400, the largest sum ever 
raised for benevolences, was contributed. 

YARMOUTH.—A Young Men’s Club has been formed 
to consider political and industrial topics and to 
cultivate social and musica] talent. 

ELLSWORTH.—Diplomas will be awarded soon to 
about seventy members of the Sunday school who 
have successfully completed two years’ study of the 
life of Christ. A sermon and other exercises will 
add to the interest of the occasion. 


ROCKLAND —A revival under Evangelists Whit- 
tier and Goodfellow is in progress. One day this 
week will be observed as a day of fasting and 
prayer, and business houses will be generally closed 
by recommendation of the mayor. 

FREEPORT.—Last April the church edifice, nearly 
a century old, was burned. The new and attractive 
house, costing $7,000, was dedicated Feb, 7. The 
afternoon was occupied’ with an historical address 
by E, C. Brown, the pastor. The church was organ- 
ized Dec. 21, 1789, and bas had eighteen pastors. 
Greetings and congratulations from neighboring 
churches and cities were received. The sermon was 
by Rev. J. L. Jenkins, D. D., Portland, on The Signifi- 
cance and Purposesof the Church Edifice. Dr.J. G. 
Merrill offered the dedicatory prayer. The building 
is of modern style. It has a seating capacity of 
350, contains a good pipe organ, and a number of 
memorial windows will be added. 


The women of High Street Church, Auburn, in- 
tend to raise $500 of the church debt.——The will of 
Dr. S. Bradbury, Oldtown, gives to the Y.M.C. A. 
$2,000, which has been already invested.—Rev. 
W.G. Mann is engaged as supply in Skowhegan for 
four months previous to the coming of the pastor- 
elect, H. W. Kimball of Andover. 

New Hampshire. 

LisBon.—A delightful work of grace has been 
going on in this quiet White Mountain village 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Ralph Gillam, 
a member ef Union Church, Boston, Mass. Union 
services were held for two weeks, during which 300 
persons professed conversion. Of these, 100 are to 
join the churches in town at the next communion, 
and as many more expect to take the same stand 
later. A marked feature of the movement was its 
controlled power, there being no undue excitement, 
but that the community was stirred to its depths 
was shown by the fact that schools and stores were 
closed and mills shut down that all might attend 
the services. 

Concorv,—The annual missionary field day was 
observed by the two churches Jan. 27, Dr. E. B. 
Webb preaching in the morning at the First Church 
and Rev. J. K. Greene of the American Board at 
the South. Both made addresses at a union service 
at the South Church in the evening. 

The statistical returns from the churches of this 
State were received by Feb. 4, twenty-eight days 
earlier than last year, and they are apparently more 
accurate thanever. Two churches were added last 
year; all but forty are supplied with ordained min- 
isters of our own denomination, and of the others 
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ten are supplied by licentiates or ministers of 
another denomimation. The total church member- 
ship has increased 366; the benevolences have de- 
creased by $79; and the home expenses have in- 
creased by $129.134, of which $125,000 is accounted 
for by the new edifice in Nashua. The Sunday 
schools have gained 688 members’ The valuation 
of the 187 meeting houses reported is $1,329,200, and 
of the 171 parsonages $261,100. The churches hold 
$414,348 in invested funds and are in debt to the 
amount of $36,036. The average salary paid the 
ministers, including the rental value of parsonages, 
is $953. 
Vermont. 

W. RuTLAND.—The annual gathering was well 
attended by members of the church and congrega- 
tion. During the year the debt has been reduced 
to $656. The Sunday school average attendance 
was greater than ever in the history of the school. 
Rev. H. E. Bray is pastor. 

HARPWICK EAst.—On the first Sunday in Febru- 
ary eighty-two new members were received, seventy- 
nine on confession. Sixty-two per cent. were males 
and nine persons were over fifty years of age. The 
pastor, Rev. G. P. Byington, was assisted by Evan- 
gelist KE. A. Whittier part of the time in holding 
meetings. This country church has been blessed 
with able and faithful ministers for many years. 


HakpWIcK.—Funds have been pledged for a 
meeting house to a sufficient amount to encourage 
starting the building in the spring. 


Rhode Island. . 


PROVIDENCE.—ELlmwood. Several months age 
the church took action preparatory to disbanding, 
but failed to calla council. Recently a council met 
to advise in reference to reorganization. After 
hearing the action of the church the council de- 
murred at the method pursued in disbanding, 
nevertheless, in view of all the circumstances, it 
recommended reorganization as an institutiona) 
church under the name of the Elmwood Temple. 
Services of recognition will be held at a later 
date. Rev. Mr. Fleming has been with the church 
since the summer. 

Connecticut. 

GUuILFORD.—First. Kev. F. E. Snow, the pastor, 
has held special meetings since the Week of Prayer, 
and the results bave been gratifying both in the 
renewed life of the church and in the number of 
conversions. 

SouTH NORWALK.—Last year the additiows sum- 
bered thirty-eight, making the present mumber- 
ship 497. The expenses in all departments were 
$342; the benevolences of the church $630, of tix 
Sunday school $133, and of the women’s missionary 
society $232, making the total! of all organizations 
$1,853, an increa-e of twenty-five per cent. Prog- 
ress is noted in the Y. P. 8. C. E.,in the Hungarian 
Mission, in the People’s Institute and among the 
King’s Daughters. Rev. G. H. Beard is pastor. 

NEW MILForRD.—Rev. F. A. Johnson recently 
preached his fifth annual sermon. The statistics 
reported two weeks ago cover the entire present 
pastorate. 

HARTFORD.—First. At the annual meeting 300 
persons were present. The membership is 628, a net 
gain of twenty-four. The Sunday school numbers 
218. The benevolences amounted to about $16,000, 
besides many private contributions.—— Pearl Street. 
Rev. W. D. Love is able to occupy his pulpit a.ain 
after quite a severe illness. 

East LitcnHFieLp.—lInteresting revival services 
were held Jast week by Kev. 1. C. Meserve of New 
Haven. Last Tuesday night a large party from the 
Christian Endeavor of Torrington were present. 

WoopstTock.—A new line of work was started Jast 
week by the young men for special growth in Chris- 
tian life. Meetings are to be held every Sunday 
evening under their leadersbip. 

WoopBURY.—The new chape) is a great source of 
comfort. At the dedicatory exercises many inter- 
esting points in the history of the church were 
brought out. It was organized in 1670 in Stratford 
and two years later moved into the wilderness of 
Woodbury. A deficit of $490 was paid by Mrs. 
Lewis, who also gave it origivally $2,000. 


MIDDLE STATES, 
New York. 


New YorkK.—Broadway Tabernacle. Thesociety 
is authorized to mortgage its property on the corner 
of Thirty-fourth Street for $50,000 for a year. The 
proceeds will be devoted to paying the present debts, 
now amounting to $30,000, by reason of necessary 
repairs and heavy expenses.— Pilgrim. Last year 
additions were received at every communion, mak- 
ing the present membership 735. The enrollment 
in the Sunday school and the industrial school is 
over 700 in each. The expenses and benevolencee 
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amount to $18,000. The pastor, Dr. S. H. Virgin, be- 
gins his twenty-fifth year in this pastorate in April. 

MIDDLETOWN.—North Street. An encouraging 
work has been going on under the lead of Rev.J.W. 
Norris, pastor. About twenty-four persons have 
already joined the church, 

Syracuse.—Of the mammoth Syracuse Post, of 
thirty-four pages, edited and published by the 
women for the benefit of the Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in the city, Mrs. Ethan Curtis was 
religious editor. 

ALBANY.—First, The church is extending its 
benevolence beyond its own walls, five barrels havy- 
ing been sent recently to the sufferers in Nebraska. 


THE SOUTH. 
Kentucky. 

SPRADLING.—A two weeks’ series of revival serv- 
ices, CO i by Missi ry J. W. Doane, has re- 
sulted in twenty-six professed conversions. Twelve 
persons were baptized and added to the church, 
which has a membership of twenty-six—every mem- 
ber a Christian. The people are poor but earnest, 
and the work is under the direction of the A. M. A. 


NEWPORT.—The church voted recently to remodel 
its present edifice, which was partly destroyed by 
fire, to make it one of the most commodious and 
modern buildings in the city. For this purpose 
$4,166 were raised in a short time. The proposed 
ebanges will meet the need of a thriving church— 
the largest Congregational church in Kentucky and 
located in the midst of half a million people. Rev. 
R. J. Smith is pastor. 

THE INTERIOR, 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND.—Last week Sunday was observed as 
a home missionary rally day in twenty-four Congre- 
gational pulpits in the city and two of the suburbs. 
Secretaries Kincaid, Choate, Wiard and Fraser, 
Mrs, Caswell and Rev. Ned Forrest each spoke in 
twe churches, Among the Cleveland pastors who 
have served on home missionary fields were Rev. 
Messrs. Schauffler, Cristy, Richards, Hull, Jenkins, 
Franklin, Musil, Prucha, May, Metcalf, Hargrave 
and Mills, and by a series of exchanges each church 
and mission had a special home missionary address. 
It was an inspiring and auspicious beginning of 
the series of similar rallies in the principal cities 
and towns of Ohio extending through the month of 
February and ciosing in Cincinnati March 3.——At 
the Ministers’ Meeting Monday morning the usual 
program was set aside and the visiting brethren 
and Mrs. Caswell were heard with great pleasure. 
Mrs. Caswell addressed a women’s meeting in two 
ef the churches, 


Park, Rev. M. L. Berger, D.D., was dismissed 
Feb. 5, with cordial expressions of regret on the 
part of the council that his health makes it neces- 
sary for him to leave this important work. He has 
been pastor for more than five years, leading the 
enterprise with self-sacrifice and ability from a 
small country Sunday school to a self-supporting 
ehurch with $12,500 worth of church property and 
an indebtedness of less than $1,700 ——Pi/grim has 
just purchased 400 new hymn-books. The trustees 
find that of the 250 books purchased under the 
free seat system, four years ago, owned by the 
church and left in the pews, only four are missing. 
——Hough Avenue, Special meetings led by the 
pastor, Rev. C. W. Carroll, for two weeks, with the 
active assistance of the Men’s League, were marked 
by deep earnestness and many conversions. 


WELLINGTON.—First. The meeting bouse was 
entirely destroyed by fire last Saturday morning. 
Flames were discovered in the attic over the Sunday 
school room, but the fire was beyond control before 
helparrived. The furniture and library were saved. 
The structure cost $30,000, insured for $18,000. 


Illinois. 

STREATOR.—Virst. F.T. Pierson and wife have 
assisted the pastor, Rev. W. E. M. Stewart, in an 
encouraging series of meetings. The work was 
strong, the interest gradually increased and the 
strongholds of sin yielded. All the leading churches 
united in the work. 


Joy PRAIRIE.—The semi-centennial anniversary 
was held Feb.2. Many past members returned to 
participate in the celebration and letters of con- 
gratulation from churches and members were read. 
A historical sketch of the first twenty years was 
given by Rev. J. B. Fairbank, the story of the re- 
maining years being told by the successive pastors 
in person or by letter. The work of the church in 
its different ph was pr d in papers by dif- 
ferent members. Dinner was served in the parlors 
to about 150 persons. The visiting ministers re- 
mained over Sunday taking part in the services. 
The present pastorate of Rev. H. M. Tupper covers 
mearly a decade, being longer than any preceding 
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term. The church was organized as a Presbyterian 
body and later adopted the Congregational form. 
Its first house of worship was built at great sacri- 
fice in 1847, The church removed to its present 
location, two miles south of Concord, in 1865, when 
its present commodious meeting house and parson- 
age were erected. 


PEORIA.—Union. During the five months of Rev. 
Alexander Monroe’s pastorate the church has made 
steady and substantial progress. The location of 
the new building is advantageous, the pastor and 
people are untiring 1n their labors, a feeling of 
harmony and devotion prevails and the result isa 
gratifying gain. At the last communion fifty-two 
members were received, thirty-two on confession. 
In all 114 persons have united with the church dur- 
ing the present pastorate. 

PAaNna.—A new church of fifty-two members was 
organized, Feb. 1, under the auspices of the Illinois 
H. M.S. After the council of recognition the ser- 
mon was preached by Superintendent James Tomp- 
kins. In accord with the policy of the missionary 
society, several weeks’ preliminary meetings were 
held, conducted by Evangelist C. F. Van Auken. 

Indiana. 

ForT WAYNE.—Plymouth. A steady work of 
grace is in progress, although there have been no 
protracted services. The interest is increasing, 
twenty pew members were recently added, and 
larger accessions are expected at the April com- 
munion. Kev. J. 8. Ainslie is pastor. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Plymouth. The annual reports 
show satisfactory growth during 1894. Plymouth 
Institute has a membership of 374, an increase of 
nineteen. The home expenses of the church, 
$7,275, have been met without deficit. Mayflower 
has enjoyed an active year and added twenty-three 
members, making a present membership of 185. 
Home expenses were $4,810 and benevolences $707. A 
branch Sunday school is sustained in the northwest 
part of the city. People’s reports forty additions 
and a membership of 177. Last year $1,710 were 
raised for all purposes. Rev.J.M. Lewis is pastor. 
— Fellowship has closed its fourth year with 100 
members, and $1,100 were raised. Twenty members 
were added during the year, eighteen on confession. 
—tTbe six churches in the city and suburbs, four 
of whieh were organized within six years, raised 
last year for all purposes $23,500. The combined 
membership is a little Jess than 1,000. The H. M.S. 
aids in the support of the younger churches to the 
extent of $1,600 annually. 

West INDIANAPOLIS.—/ilgrim received thirty 
members in 1894 and met with several losses conse- 
quent upon the industrial depression. The present 
membership is sixty-five, with 120 in the Sunday 
school. About $900 were raised on the field. 

BRIGHTWOOD.—Under the active leadership of 
Rev. F. A. Slyfield the church is fast filling the gaps 
made by the losses and depression of last year. 
Congregations are crowding the house, and seven- 
teen additions have been received. The Sunday 
school and Y. P. 8. C. E. are full of promise. 

Michigan. 

LANSING.—Plymouth. A new plan of benevo- 
lences has been devised whereby all the unmarked 
offerings during stated periods, in every organiza- 
tion of the church, are to be devoted to special ob- 
jects. In most cases the periods cover one month. 
Rev. C. F. Swift is pastor. 

Detroit.—Plymouth Tabernacle has transferred 
its great Sunday evening people’s services to the 
Detroit Auditorium in the heart of the city. The 
building bas a capacity of 5,000 or more, and here 
Rev. Morgan Wood will preach. 

Wisconsin. 

SHOPIERE.—At the first meeting of the Sunday 
Evening Club the meeting house was well filled and 
the exercises were carried out successfully. The 
church is gaining ground and expects greater re- 


sults. The club admits both men and women to 
membership. 
THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


SPRINGFIELD.—Central is greatly encouraged 
under the stimulating lead of Rev. G. 8. Brett. 
The congregations have largely increased, those of 
the evening having more than doubled. 

lowa. 

Iowa CitTy.—During Dr. M. A. Bullock’s seven 
years’ pastorate there have been additions at every 
communion. Union evangelistic meetings are now 
in progress under the leadership of Dr. Munhall. 

HAMPTON.—The women of the aid society now 
have in the bank $900 for a new eburch building. 
The society raised $474 last year, netting $283 from 
‘a Christmas market.” 

Largcawoop.—A few months ago this church 
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was apparently involved hopelessly in debt. It is 
now reported that all bills are paid except the loan 
on the parsonage from the C.C.B.8, the eleven 
paying members having in the last eighteen months 
raised $1,100. Rev. William Jones is pastor. 


LEwis.—Special meetings have been continued 
from the Week of Prayer, Rev. and Mrs. R. W. Har- 
ris of the Bear Grove Church assisting Rev. G. C. 
Jewell. There has been much interest, and many 
conversions are reported. The women have sent 
four barrels of supplies to Western Nebraska. 


CouNCcIL BLUFFs.—At the annual meeting 130 
members and guests were present. The year has 
been unusually prosperous. Various improvements 
have been made, debts paid and forty-four persons 
added to membership. Dr. John Askin is pastor. 

Dé WitTr.—The pastor, Rev. C. E. Sinclair, refus- 
ing a call elsewhere, decides to remain here. The 
people rejoice over the fact and have added $200 
to his salary. Thirteen persons were received to 
membership last year, eight on confession. The 
women raised $278 and the Y. P.8.C. E. over $100. 
The Endeavorers have $94 in the bank for the pur- 
chase of an organ. 

MANSON.—Rev. Paul Douglass, the pastor, held 
meetings for two weeks with excellent results in 
his Center out-station. Meetings are now in progress 
here, Rev. Arthur Weatherly assisting. They begin 
with special interest and a hopeful prospect. 

NEw HAmMPpTON.—The pastor, Rev. G. L. Hanscom, 
has been engaged in revival meetings almost con- 
tinuously for the past three months. He bas as- 
sisted his father, held meetings in his own parish, 
assisted in Mason city, and is now with his brother 
in Ionia. In his own church there were over 100 
hopeful conversions. The influence is seen in the 
recent efforts for securing municipal reform. 


Minnesota. 


CusTER.—Evangelist C. B. Fellows is holding a 
series of meetings with much interest and several 
conversions. The church in Garvin, five miles dis- 
tant, is somewhat revived and desires the assistance 
of Mr. Fellows. 

BurtTRoUM.—Rey. A. A. Davis bas held a month’s 
meetings here and the community has been deeply 
stirred, About 150 persons have expressed a desire 
to become Christians and forty have united with 
the church, 

WABASHA.—Rev. W. H. Medlar has just closed a 
three weeks’ series of meetings, and the church is 
in excellent spiritua) and financial condition. 

HANCOCK.—A parsonage worth $1,000 has been 
secured, friends from abroad having assisted. Work 
at the out-station, Lake Emily, has been interrupted 
for the winter. 

STEWARTVILLE.—Twelve years ago a church was 
organized upon the ruins of an extinct Presbyte- 
rian organization, members of which encouraged 
the new movement. An effort was made to buy the 
Presbyterian meeting house, but, failing in this, 
the new church erected a building last year, cost- 
ing with lots and furnishings $2,800. It was dedi- 
cated Feb. 3, Rev. J. H. Morley preaching the ser- 
mon and superintending the raising of $465—sufli- 
cient to dedicate the building free of devt The 
church bas repeatedly been visited with revivals 
and promises in a few months to reach self-support. 


CROOKSTON .—This important church, the center of 
a large work in the Red River Valley, is made glad 
by the coming of Rev. H. P. Fisher, who is especially 
adapted to the field. 
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BRAINERD.—Second. This church, which bas had 
a feeble existence for several years, owing to the 
alternate closing and opening of the Northern Pa- 
cific machine shops, is making a struggle for suc- 
cess. Evangelistic meetings are being held with 
some results with the assistance of neighboring 
pastors. 

Sr. PaAuL.—The churches are holding a series of 
fellowship meetings. The first service in Bethany 
Church was well attended, Rev. Messrs. J. B. Drew 
and 8. W. Dickinson making addresses. 

LAKE BENTON.—Rev. G.S. Evans shows what can 
be done to interest people in missions and the on- 
ward movementsof the kingdom. Sunday evenings 
are devoted to addresses upon missions, foreign 
travel and kindred topics, the young people espe- 
cially being drawn to the service. Classes in Bible 
study are well attended. 


Kansas. 

ALMA.—The church maintains three branch Sun- 
day schools, at one of which, Union Center,a church 
has been recently organized. There have been thirty- 
two additions to the home church during the past 
year. 

GARFIELD.—While doing missionary work in 
country Sunday schools, this church increased its 
membership last year from five to forty-five. 

SUNNYSIDE.—The entire membership of this new 
church is connected with its Sunday school. 

Wicaita.—A ten weeks’ series of union meetings, 
held by fifteen churches and in which Major J. H. 
Cole, the evangelist, assisted, resulted in over 1,500 
reported conversions. 

Nebraska. 

McCook.—The pastor, Rev. H. L. Preston, prints 
a neat little mimeograph paper with notices of 
services, items regarding the work and the different 
societies. The Sunday Club is helping to make the 
evening services a decided success. 

CORTLAND.—Rey. F. G. McHenry has lately been 
assisted in special services by Evangelists Billings 
and Byers. Previous to their arrival meetings were 
held, and in a few days the meeting house was so 
crowded that a larger hall was secured. A marked 
influence has been exerted on the life of the com- 
munity and there have been a number of hopeful 
conversions. 

Wyoming. 

BiG Horn.—The Week of Prayer was united with 
the Day of Prayer for Colleges and observed with 
special evangelistic services for the community and 
Collegiate Institute, Rev. Samuel Weyler preach- 
ing afternoons and evenings. Twenty or more per- 
sons, mostly young men, signed cards and the spir- 
ituality of the church was greatly deepened. 

BuFFALO.—During the Week of Prayer and the 
following week the pastor delivered a course of ten 
special sermons for skeptics, which were well at- 
tended and received. 

DaytTon.—The new church building is nearing 
completion and the new pastor, Rev. A. L. Brown, 
recently from Villard, Minn., begins his work under 
promising auspices. 

SHERIDAN.—Rev. Howard MacAyeal has supplied 
here recently. He will begin work as regular pas- 
tor the latter part of February. The church is pros- 
pereus and has bright prospects. 


Utah. 

PROvoO.—In spite of the hard times last year was 
the most prosperous in the history of the church. 
Twelve members were added and the Sunday school 
had a healthy growth. The benevolences were also 
increased. The pastor, Rev. Samuel Rose, has been 
giving a series of Sunday evening lectures on The 
Great Reformers. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
Washington. 

W. FERNDALE.—Rev. O. S. Haines has just closed 
a series of special meetings, Supt. A. J. Bailey as- 
sisting. The attendance was good. The entire 
community was awakened and all the churches 
were strengthened. Several persons, mostly adults, 
gave evidence of conversion, some of them remark- 
able cases. 

RITZVILLE.—Rev. T. G. Lewis, pastor, assisted by 
Rev. T. W. Walters, has been greatly blessed in his 
work. Large congregations and many converts are 
proof of the general interest in special meetings. 

PLEASANT PRAIRIE.—Reyv. Jonathan Edwards has 
led in a revival here and is urging special work in 
Trent. He has also assisted in extra efforts in Deer 
Park, where the results were good. 

The general condition of the churches indicated 
by their annual reports is encouraging in a spiritual 
way. Financially they are heavily burdened and 
many are greatly embarrassed. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 

ADAMS, Robt., Tpstinge: Mich., to Chester. Accepts. 
APPLEMA t.C harles, Minn., for a year. 
BELANGER, Jos. A., Pittsfield, O., to Rockport. 
BOROUGHE, We esiey A., Erwin, 8. D., to remain a sec- 

ond year. ‘Acce 
= N, Rich., , not accepts, call to Forest 

ts Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

canis — Jas, Seattle, Wn., to Black Diamond. 

Ac 
DAVIS, ‘Chas. H., San Bernardino, Cal., to Etiwanda. 


ecepts. 

DICKERMAN, Josiah P., pened A Ill., to Forest Hts. 
h , Minneapotis, Minn. .—— 

DUN. — Cc. W., to remain a Dexter, Minn., for four 


EVANS, Emory L., Ticonderoga, N. Y., to Gainesville 
and Rock Glen. Accepts, and has begun w or 

FARN WORTH, Arthur, to remain three years in ‘Dodge 
and Howells, Neb. Accepts 

HANCOCK, Jos. J., Alexandria, 8.D., to Deer Park, 
Clayton and Loon Lake, 

5 ER, G. A., to Field Landing, Cal. 

NYON, Fergus E., De Soto, Mo, to Denmark, Io. 

were to br gin June 

KIMBALL, Harry W., Andover Seminary, accepts call 
to Skowhegan Me, 

LEWIS, Aliex., brooklyn, N.Y., declines call to Dane 
St. Ch. Beverly, M 

NUTT Juo. k., and Mrs. Abi L., Glenwood, Io., to 
baftare vi ‘enter and Ledyard. 

POLrTER, L. Eug., Capioma, Kan., accepts call to Elma, 
lo., to begin March 

RICHARDS, Sam. W., ‘Olathe, Kan., to Pres. Ch., Akron, 

Accepts. 

ROUTLIFE! 4 Chas. H., Granite Falls, Minn., to Glen- 
cor. 

WEAVER, H. G., Moody Institute, Chicago, IIL, 
Aitkin, Minn. Acce epts. 

WHITMORE, Orin B., Sheridan, Ore., to Independence 
and Rickreall. Accepts. 


Urdinations and Installations. 


COYLE, Jno. P., é. inane Ch., Denver, Col., Jan.—. Ser- 
mon, Dr, W. J. Tue 
GANE, wm. ¥., t Pees Evangelical Ch., Peterboro, 
N. H., Feb. 7. Sermon, Dr. Cyrus Richardson; o.her 
arts, Rev. Messrs. P. RC Crowell, W. H. Fobes, . w. 
uland, W. H. Stuart, W. R. Cochrane D.D., W. W. 
Livingston, G. F. Merriam, Joseph Hammond. 
HOYT, Henry H., i. First Ch., Sacramento, Cal., pam 29. 
Parts, at _ J. H. Warren, D. D., J. K. 
D.D., O. Brown, D.D., L. D. Bliss’ and’ Rev. Dr. 
po Rady 


ASSIE, Wm. M., o. Glen Ellen, Cal., Jan. 15. Sermon, 
7s Bb. F. Sargent; other pares, Rev. — Raynes- 
ford Taylor, A. F. Hitch cock, ent. 

OLSEN, Morten, o. ig jan’ gine ‘Boston, Mass., Jan. 
24, Sermon, Rev. arton; charge, Rev. Joshua 
ett parts in Norwegian, Rev. Messrs. 0. O. Thorpe, 
Jidriksen, F. E. Emrich, D. D., Peter Vicentius. 
PILLS URY, Hervey G., i. Second ch. Chicopee, Mass., 
eb. 6. Sermon, rot. J. W. Churchill; o' her parts, 
ng Messrs. ¥. *. Sprague, C, F. Carter, F. L. Good- 
speed, G. W. Winch 


mains. 


EMERSON, Fred C., Lake Park and Audubon, Minn.» 
min take effect in March 
NLOW, Chas, E., Cleburne, Tex. 
KLUCK HOLM, Kaw. F., Grand View, Io. 
MILES, Arthur, Henry, TL, to take effect March 1. 
ON, Geo. F., Randall and Parker, Minn. 
. Sle Clayton, Cal. 
TRUEBLOOD, Jasper, Central and Beechwood, Ind. 
WANNAMAKER, Henry S., as general missionary of 
c.8 8S. and P, 8, in illinois, to accept cupstintondency 
wit the City Missionary Society, Peoria, Ill. 
WIKOFF, Henry H., Fourth Ch., San Francisco, Cal., to 
take effect March 1. He accepts appointment as field 
secretary of the (. C. B. 8. on the Pacific coast. 
WILLIAMS, Wm. H., Pilgrim Ch., Springfield, Mo. He 
is called to Siloam Springs, Ark. 


Dismissions. 


BERGER, Martin L., Park Ch., C ‘cngaaaad O., Feb. 5. 
MILLER, Rich., Milton, Wis., Dee 


Churches cinntnes, 


BALTIMORE, Md., Fourth Ch., rec. Jan. 29. 
HURRICANE, Ala 

PANA, Ill, Feb. 1. * Fifty-two members 
PLEASANT VALLEY, The Strip, Okl. 
UNION CENTER, Kan. 


Miscellaneous. 

BARBOUR, Thos. W., Shopiere, Wis., was given a 
birthday reception by his varishioners recently. He 
also received tokens of esteem from them. 

BARKER, Otis W., Newtown, Ct., has preached his 
farewell’ sermon before startin mg ona trip to Palestine. 
He received a purse of money from his congregation. 


Ten members. 
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CALHOUN, Newell M., Canandaigua, N. Y., is to spend 

—, time in er for extended travel to recover 
8 

ENGLISH, Wm. F., E. Windsor, Ct., at a birthday re- 
ree taauten: many substantial gifts from his con- 
rote ation 

RD, Robt., Campton, N.H., at the regular annual 
a of his parishioners at his’ noun was given a purse 
and ae gifts amounting to $75 

GREENE, Dan., and wife, N. Newton, Mass., gavea New 
Year’s reception at the new parsonage, this being also 
the twenty- fifth anniversary of their wedding. The 
pastor’s class gave him a gold-headed umbrella as an 
oeprecaion of their good wishes. 

MIDDLE "ON, G. E, a layman of Alexandria, Minn., 
has acceptabl supplied the Clearwater and Hasty 
churches for three months. 

PHILLIPS, Watson L., New Haven, Ct., has gone South 
tor the recovery of his health. 

SCOVILL, Edg. E., Cleveland, O., on leaving Union Ch., 
received from his congregation a fine gold watch. 
UIMBY, J Langdon, and wife, Gardiner, Me , op the 
tenth anniversary of their wedding, received many 
friends at their home, who left several beautiful pres- 
ents. 








WASHINGTON EXCURSION.—A seven day, person- 
ally conducted Washington tour leaves Boston via 
Royal Blue Line Feb. 19; $25 for the round trip. 
Write to A. J. Simmons, N. E. P. A., 211 Washington 
Street, Boston, for detailed information. 


-|People Know 
That no claim ever made in favor of Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla has ever been disputed or 
denied. 


People Know 


That scrofula, rheumatism and all diseases 
which are caused by impure blood are 
promptly cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


People Know 


That there cannot be good health without 
good blood. They know that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla makes pure blood. They 
know that Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives good 
health. They know that 


Hood's ood ’ G Sarsa- 


parilla 
Be sure to get 


HOOD'S. see Cures 


Hood’s Pills (Rot Catharine. 250." 


THE AURAPHONE 


is a recent scientific invention which will restore the 
hearing of any one not bern deaf. When in the ear it 
is invisible, and does not cause the slightest discom- 
fort. It is to the ear what glasses are to the eve, ab 
ear spectacle. Inclose stamp for particulars. Can be 
tested free of charge at 
THE AURAPHONE CO,’S OFFICES: 

716 Metropolitan B’d’g, Madison Square, New York, 


or 607 Masonic Temple. Chicago. 


























COLONIAL COMFORT. 


If you want a chair with some smack of age in its design look at 
In this 18th Century framework you may taste the 
exact comfort which your forefathers enjoyed a hundred years ago. 

And so it is not to be despised. Every one who has not @ 
in his house one of these old-fashioned, high-back Colonials 
has something well worth saving his pennies to purchase. 


this engraving. 


At first sight a wooden seat is inimical to luxury. 


But the handicraftsman of 1800 understood how to 
hollow out a ‘‘dug”’’ seat and shape it to the exact bearings 


of the body. 


It is surprising how much more comfortable such a 
shape chair is than the more yielding, but more tiring, up- 


holstered seat. 


We have over 100 patterns of these Colonial chairs. The 
frames are ornamented with marquetry on the seat, arme, 

















legs and braces, while the back is inlaid with tortoise shell and mother of pearl. 
The designs are exact copies of famous originals. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The remarkable prospective sale of bonds 
just announced by the President accom- 
plishes its chief end—the restoration of a 
large gold fund. That is about the only 
satisfactory feature of the transaction. It 
does not meet the wishes of the people in 
enlarging that gold reserve to an extent that 
there could be no recurrence of doubt as to 
gold payments for at least another year. It 
impresses the people with a sense of degrada- 
tion that we are obliged to seek foreign 
buyers for our bonds and at a three and three- 
fourths per cent. basis, when our own people 
bought about the same amount of bonds only 
a few weeks ago on a two and seven-eighths 
per cent. basis and are still buying in the 
open market on a three per cent. basis. The 
transaction accomplishes its end and in doing 
so places a part of the burden of supplying 
gold upon Europe. But it is in doubt how 
final is this work of restoration. The sterl- 
ing exchange market will be closely watched. 
Indeed, already it begins to revive in a way 
to indicate a renewed demand for gold for 
export. 

The new year opens with a very satisfactory 
record in the matter of failures. Liabilities 
of failed concerns in January were only $15,- 
100,000, against $29,800,000 in January, 1894. 
This is indeed a marked decline. And as the 
year 1894 showed a much better record in the 
matter of failures than did the year 1893, it is 
fair to assume that the current year is going 
to make a still better record. It is reassuring 
to feel that we are getting so far away from 
the panic year, 1893. The improvement as 
respects failures would indicate that we are 
on the high road to recovery. 

The week ending Feb. 9 makes another ex- 
cellent record for bank clearings, aggregate 
figures for all reporting cities showing a gain 
of 114 per cent. over the corresponding week 
one year ago. Railroad earnings in all sec- 
tions but that which was drought stricken last 
summer bear corroborative evidence to the 
revival now in progress. Gains in some 
places are very pronounced, and on the whole 
there is a small gain. 

In New England the mills seem to be quite 
busy and there is no great accumulation of 
products. Cotton goods sell at prices which 
do not indicate much, if any, profit. Boot 
and shoe business is somewhat restricted for 
the moment by the higher price of leather and 
the inability of manufacturers to bring their 
customers to pay higher prices for boots and 
shoes. At Fall River the output of print 
cloths continues very large and the product is 
distributed about as fast as turned out. 

In general, prices show no advances of mo- 
ment. Wheat has been a bit firmer, and 
millers are increasing their make of flour. 
Supplies of new wheat are remarkably small, 
even considering the severe weather which 
has so interrupted traffic. The movement 
of coal has been increased somewhat by the 
zero weather, but the market is oppressed by 
heavy production and severe competition 
among sellers. Iron is somewhat weaker, 
although the output holds up well, and there 
is no great accumulation of supplies. 

In our foreign trade the imports continue 
very heavy, some $2,000,000 in the past week 
more than in the corresponding week a year 
ago at New York alone. The inward move- 
ment of dry goods is especially heavy. 


OO 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
JOHN L. STEVENS. 

Hon. John L. Stevens, who died at Augusta, Me., 
Feb. 8, was born in that State Aug. 1, 1820. He 
taught school, studied theology and was pastor over 
Universalist churches in New Hampshire and 
Maine. In 1855 he began a career as an editor of 
the Kennebec Journal, which lasted until 1869, in 
which service he was a colleague of Mr. Blaine and 
became his friend and disciple. After a period of 
service in the Maine legislature he began his ca- 
feer as a diplomat in 1870, when he went to Uruguay 
as United States minister. In 1881 he went to Swe- 
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den and Norway in the same honorable service, and 
in 1889 he went to Honolulu, there to remain until 
1893, when personal grief came to him and his 
course as minister did not meet with the approval 
of the authorities in Washington. 

He was a thorough Christian patriot, did nothing 
at Honolulu which did not meet with the approval 
of his own conscience and the approval of the 
majority of his fellow-citizens in Maine. He was 
an experienced, conscientious, wide-awake Ameri- 
can diplomat, of a type the representatives of which 
are all too few. 


SE 
HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 
ee reer eee $2.00 
Miss Ellen Gordon, Washington, D.C........... 200 
W. L. Montague, Amherst...........-..-.+eeeeee 2.00 
B. W. Tyler, Pelham, Na H.......cccccccsccceccce 2.00 
Mrs, Eliza Shumway, Spencer.........-...--..05 2.00 
Mrs. H. A. Mansfield, Newton.............+-+05- 2.00 
eS a Oe eer rca 2.00 


A letter from Washington: 


The date on the wrapper of my paper says February 
1895. I thank God and His servants for “ the good” if 
have derived from The Congregationalists received dur- 
ing the past two or three years direct from the publish- 
ers. I hope and pray that I may have the same great 

leasure for another year. Please thank the dear 
Friends for past favors, and if any kind Christian heart 
— my paper another 
i] 


should be so generous as to 
e the Congregational 


year thank them for me. 

apers, all of them, but I like Zhe Congregationalist the 
Best, because it is good and helpful in all kinds of use- 
ful and instructive information. It helps me in ideas 
for sermons, in the Sunday school, in the prayer meet- 
ing, in the home, in my whole life. I have depended so 
much upee it during the past years that I cannot con- 
ceive what I could do without it, 








SALT RHEoM with its intense itching, dry, hot skin 
is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, because it purifies 
the blood. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Ner vous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous Dyspepsia. 
Mental Fail 
ure. 


Freligh’s 
on ic (A Phosphorized 
I Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 

I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 














RENTERS 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOKES 


Will consult their own interest by examining 
the vaults and accommodations which are offered 


SECURITY 
SAFE DEPOSIT 
COMPANY, 


Equitable Building, Boston. 


New Vaults, Coupon Rooms, Read- 
ing and Toilet Rooms all on the street 


by the 


level. 


This company has, in order to afford 
greater security to its boxholders, demol- 
ished their old vault and substituted a new 
vault more than twice as large as the old 
one, situated on a level with the street, com- 
bining in its construction every improve- 
ment which modern science and inventive 
genius have been able to devise for the pro- 


tection of treasure. 


Extensive coupon rooms, a reading room 
and toilet rooms are also on the street level. 
A luxuriously furnished department has been 
prepared for the use of ladies who rent safe 


deposit boxes. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The first two societies in Episcopal churches in 
Philadelphia were formed in January.——The soci- 
ety in the First Church, Akron, O., issues a bi- 
monthly circular containing news and plans for the 
benefit of the members. 


The local union of Germantown, Pa., supplies hot 
coffee daily for the men employed on the street 
cars.—At the New Mexico convention, ten of the 
twenty-seven societies were represented and fifteen 
sent reports. The past year has seen seven new 
societies formed. 


In order that the Juniors may come in direct con- 
tact with some forms of missionary work, the dis- 
trict visitors occasionally take some members of 
the Point St. Charles Junior Society of Montreal on 
a visit to the sick and poor, and a report of what is 
seen and heard is given to the society. 


The society in the Trinitarian Cbureb of Taunton 
entertained at supper recently the societies of the 
First and Fowler Churches of Fall River, the guests 
coming and going by special train. It was a pleas- 
ant evening for both guests and hosts, with oppor 
tunities to compare notes and interchange sugges- 
tions. 

The United Evangelical Church, which has lately 
been formed in consequence of the division of the 
Evangelical Association, adopted in its constitution 
the Keystone League of Christian Endeavor as its 
denominational young people’s society, and made 
provision for a managing board of five ministers 
and four laymen, to be elected by the General Con- 
ference for four years. 


At the Christian Endeavor Day celebration of the 
Boston Union the afternoon was especially devoted 
to the Juniors. Im the evening both Berkeley Tem- 
ple and the Clarendon Street Baptist Church were 
crowded, The coming convention was, of course, 
the theme of especial interest. Rev. J. Z. Tyler, 
D. D., of Cleveland, O., described the preliminary 
work of preparing for a convention, and Dr. Clark, 
Mr. Shaw and others made telling addresses. 


Six societies in China, among them one lately 
formed in the Canton Seminary, were represented 
in the audience of 400 that gathered at the first 
rally of Canton societies. Rev. C. Hagar spoke on 
the need of personal evangelistic work in China, 
and reports from the societies showed that some of 
them had been engaged in visiting the sick and in 
teaching persons to read. Warm words for En- 
deavor were spoken by two Chinese, one from Can- 
ton College, the other speaking of what he had seen 
in the United States. The city will soon have a 
local union, which will hold two meetings a year. 


Every society within the limits of Greater Boston 
is to be called on to take part in the preparation 
for the convention next July. There will be a 
chorus of 2,000 voices, each member being pledged 
to attend certain sessions. The question of a badge 
is under consideration and suggestions are invited. 
The usual plan of entertainment will be followed, 
by which eaeh delegate pays his own expenses. 
Among other places that have been secured is the 
New England Conservatory of Music, but the ma- 
jority of the delegates will be sent to private 
houses. The estimated attendance ranges from 
40,000 to 80,000. So far as possible the plan will be 
followed of giving each State headquarters at some 
church, as was done at Cleveland. 


The third annual convention of the District of 
Columbia was marked by great enthusiasm over the 
prospect for the Convention in ’9. The Junior 
rally was attended by 1,000 Juniors, representing 
forty-five different churches, and at the consecra- 
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tion services, held in two churches, it was neces- 
sary to exclude all others in order to make room for 
the 2,300 Endeavorers. These meetings were not 
held until nine o’clock Sunday evening, 80 as to 
allow all the societies to attend the services at 
their own churches. Perbaps the most fruitful 
gatherings of the whole were the committee con- 
ferences. The union missionary committee made 
plans for establishing a missionary library for the 
use of all the societies, and as the result of an 
appeal at the missionary conference more than a 
dozen were led to devote their lives to missionary 
service, 
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Forty-fourth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHCENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


JANUARY 1, 1895. 


ASSETS. 
Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate... 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 


$5,633,589.50 





FOTOS 0 ogcscendccndsoncanasercesc sosye0cee sense 701,263.61 
TAMIA OR TOR ae ko dian dc 00 ss cc csensececes's 5,600.00 
Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the 

COMPADY..ccosccccccccscvcvscccvcscessscvccers 939,697;.77 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds 

BEE BOOGRB. vec ccccccscvcscseccccccescessooecs 2,096, 8012.71 
Bank Stocks,.. oi 165,676.00 
Dash 10 OGG ...ccccevecivccccscocvecs eee 198.93 
Cash Deposited in Banks on 376,378.02 

ADD: $9,919,261 .54 
MarketValue of Stocks and Bonds 

WHET COGb 6. sscccvecscceccscccesses $51,722.29 
Interest Accrued and Due........ 128,628.73 
Net Deferred and Outstanding 

PHOMIGMAB 20.0 ccccerccccceccccccce 130, 861. 94 aul, 212. 96 

GROSS ASSETS, JANUARY Il, 1895, debecede $10,230, 474. 50 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force at 4 

per cent. interest (Conn. and 

Des Bi COE ccs ssadsccseseceed # 209,959.00 
Claims by death outstanding.... 18,249.00 
Premiums paid in advance...... 9,385.66 
Special Policy and Investment 

ODRETOS. ooicsscosccvesccnvsebese _ 425, 386.77 9, 662,980. 43 

SURPLUS AT 4 PER CENT........ccsceeeesees $567, 494. 07 
1892. 1893. 1894. 

Policies issued,............ 3,856 4,769 5,428 

Insurance written,........ $7,909,116 8,835,062 $9,960,858 


New Premiums received... 219,987 225,960 290,939 


Total Premiums received 925,735 1,027,092 1,198 561 
Paid Policy-holders....... 1,079,587 1,093,421 1,087,556 
Policies in force 19,788 21,420 22,797 





Insurance in force........ 30,549,306 33,681,523 36,381,049 


This Company has paid since organization for 
Death Losses, Matured Endowments, Divi- 
dends to Policy- Holders and Surrendered 
Policies, more than #35,000,000. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN H. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary, 
A. W. BARROWS, M D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE §. or pita of ae 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-third Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1895. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





SRE IEG ccacualesnaesshasseenateboses+bncs 410,495.19 
DRE ND o9d asic dindicwsessnvesvdeteciabocess 1,966,572.17 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,453,875.00 
Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks and 
Bonds (market value)..........c0.s00ceeeeees 3,618,607.50 
Stave and City Bonds (market vaiue)......... 813,914.94 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
0006 00000000 08000G00dc0sesecceseceescecees 519,894.34 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand..... . 125,100.00 
on uncollected and in hands of 504,853.18 
WOMB oc cccccscevesabghsesice:  sedcccenncsagnes 
isoeeoane due and accrued on January, 1895 46 "524.22 
“$9, 159,836.54 
LIABIL .iES. 
CASH CAPITAL..............s00005 83,000,000. 
Reserve Premium Fun 4,36,289.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Dens and Claims....... 720,119.76 
DOE BUEPIRS on csnessovcavcivesscssboscosesscevess 1,070,427 78 
89,159,836.54 


> -- HEALD, iene. 
SHBU 9 aces seam 


qT. "B. 
. J. FERRIS, A 


. BURTIS, Ass’t Desinaries. 
NEw YorK, January bi Ti98” 
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ABINA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY 1, 1895. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1895, - - $42,052,166.44 
Liabilities to Policy-hold- 
ers, reserve and all 


other claims, - - - - 35.500,063.21 
Payments to Policy-hold- 

ers in 1894, - - - - - 4,170,140.52 
Surplus as to Policy-hold- 

ers, Jan. 1, 1895, - - - 6,552,103.23 
Premium receipts in 1894, 4,984,304.01 
Interest receipts ia 1894, 2.043,37 1.67 
Total receipts in 1894, - 7.027,675.68 
Insurance in force Jan. 1, 

1895, Lifeand Accident, 165.680.345.094 
Paid Policy-holders since 

organization, - - - - 90,537,687.45 


Hon. MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 
J. C. Wesster, Vice-President. 
J. L. ENGuIisH, Secretary. 
H. W. Sr. Jounn, Actuary. 
G. W. RussEti, M.D., Medical Director. 
Jas. CAMPBELL, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


CHESTER & HART, Managers, 
70 Water Street, - 7 - Boston, Mass. 


Free Railroads 


may result from the agitation which 





has already begun. 

Possibly Free 
furnished at the same time. But at 
present the best thing for one to do 
is to take a policy in the 


\eewenty 


Asset Fol 
38,000 Policy Holders. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men te 
Act as Special, General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 
53 State St., Boston. 


Insurance may be 





A Good Investment 


We offer a limited amount of Guaranteed 7 
% per cent. Cumulative Prelerred Stock, whick 
shows steady and increasing profits (earning 
enough to pay 12 per cent. on its Common 
Stock). Interest paid semi-annually. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 
Guar- LAWRENCE 8. MOTT & CO., 
anteed. i] & 13 William Street, New York. 


g vet INTEREST ¢n0 
5 to 35 =. PROFIT! 


Made on County Securities. Safe as Governmeat 
Bonds. Write today for particulars. 
RENSMAN & CO.,, Banker 
Hartford Building, Chicage. 








IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS 
please mention that the advertisement was seen im 
the Congregationaiist. 
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FURTHER RETURNS FROM THE DAY 
OF PRAYER FOR OOLLEGES. 


Tapor.—The cburch in this place observes 
the last instead of the first week in January 
as the Week of Prayer. This year we were 
roore than usually fortunate in having with 
us brethren from abroad, Rev. A. G. Washing- 
ton of Leigh, Neb, Mr. A. V. Irvine, city 
missionary of Omaha, Rev. G. J. Powell of 
Omaha and Rev. E. C. Moulton of Red Oak. 
Their addresses were all practical and stimu- 
lating. Mr. Irvine, though a young man, bas 
led a wonderful life in the coal mines of Eng- 
jand, as an officer in the British navy and the 
last six years in city missionary work in New 
York and Omaha. He spoke with intense 
earnestness of the difference between the 
man who lives for himself and the one who 
puts himself in God’s hands to be used as 
God can use him. His illustrations, drawn 
from his own experiences, were very forcible 
and went to the hearts of his hearers. 

At the first meeting three young men de- 
cided to begin the Christian life. The Y. M. 
C, A. had a supper to which were invited all 
the young men in the college and academy 
and the Y. W. C. A. did likewise as respects 
the young women. The addresses, the social 
gatherings, the prayer meetings and the 
chapel talks all emphasized the value of a 
Christian life and led to immediate decisions. 

B. 

Ituinois.—Rev. W. C. Miller of Decatur 
preached an impressive sermon. The chapel 
was crowded with students, alumni and other 
friends. At the afternoon service Mr. Marion 
Lawrance of Toledo, O., gave an inspiring 
address. Several other services were held 
and the day has left a deep impress. The 
religious life of this oldest of all the Western 
colleges shows no abatement of warmth and 
earnestness. 


Drury.—In the morning President Fuller 
led. The theme was Usefulness and Not Suc- 
cess the True End of Life, to different phases 
of which several city pastors spoke. In the 
evening the meeting was led by one of the 
students. Both services were largely attended. 
A census of the students in the college de- 
partment reveals the gratifying fact that 
ninety per cent. of them are church members. 


WasHBURN.—Rev. R. Cordley, D. D., of 
Lawrence delivered an address on Faith as 
an Element in the Upbuilding of Character. 
In the evening the services were conducted 
by Superintendent L. P. Broad, the theme be- 
ing The Privilege of Personal Consecration. 
The tone of religious life and service in the 
college is encouraging. A number of com- 
munities within reasonable distance are sup- 
plied by the students, and some of these cen- 
ters have developed into churches. 


At Rogers Academy, Arkansas, which is 
fostered by the C. H. M.S., the usual chapel 
exercise was led by Prof. J. W. Scroggs, fol- 
lowed by addresses on Christian life: The 
Christian Ideal, The Christian Business Man, 
The Christian. Lawyer, The Christian Physi- 
cian and The Relation of Music to Chris- 
tianity. 


At Salt Lake College the students organized 
a Christian Endeavor Society which willspend 
a half-hour in prayer each Thursday after- 
noon. There is a strong desire on the part of 
the Christian students to make their influence 
felt for good. The first books received for the 
library since the opening of the college are 
ten good volumes from a consecrated “ shut- 
in” friend, near Boston, who is praying earn- 
estly for God’s blessing upon this institution. 


In Lawrence, Kan., the churches observed 
the day in connection with the Y. M. C. A. 
of the State university. A morning prayer 
meeting was conducted by Prof. H. W. 
Cowan with manifestations of unusual inter- 
est. In the evening a union meeting was 
held in Plymouth Church, and an impressive 
Sermen was preached by Dr. Vassar of Kan- 
sas City. At its close many young people 
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gave cheering testimony to the value and 
blessedness of the Christian life. 








One of the marked characteristics of the late 
Dr. A. J. Gordon as a preacher was the abso- 
lute confidence with which he appealed to 
the Scriptures. Many preachers spend their 
strength in seeking to show that what the 
Bible says is true. Dr. Gordon began by as- 
suming that what the Bible says is true, and 
then went on to show what that truth meant 
for those to whom he was speaking. Strange 
to say that, though this was his constant 
method, he was one of the most successful 
preachers to college students this country has 
produced. From Princeton, Yale, Amherst, 
Wellesley and Brown the testimony is all one 
way. The ministers who think that their 
chief business is to defend the Scriptures may 
find a hint in this —The Watchman. 


Handsome Dinner Ware. 








Having sine our Dinner Set Depart- 
ment, we are prepared to show a large and 
valuable exhibit gleaned by our foreign 
buyers the past season from the best-known 
potteries in China, Japan, Austria, Ger- 
many, France and England, as well as the 
best products of American potteries, 

We have recently landed superb shapes 
and decorations from the Worcester Royal 
Pottery, as also new Haviland patterns 
designed for us and imported only by us. 

Some of these special patterns are stock 
patterns which can be had in the number of 
pieces desired, and readily matched after- 
wards. 

The values of the Royal Worcester serv- 
ices range from $60 up to $400. 

And the Haviland decorations from $30 
up to the costly designs. 


COURSE SETS. Oyster Plates, Soup Sets, 
Fish Sets, Roast Sets, Entree Sets, Game 
Sets, Salad Sets, Ice Cream Sets, Pudding 
Sets, A. D. Coffee Sets, etc. 

The Old Blue Chinas—Dresden , Meissen 
Onion Pattern; the “ Cross Swords” pat- 
tern— King’s pottery ; also the Meissen 
duplicate of it, except the brand, in sets 
or parts of sets. 

The Old Blue Canton China and the Eng- 
lish Sylvan Landscape pattern. 

Sets from the Austrian potteries (China), 
from $20 _ 

Sets from the French votteries (China), 

| }from $30 up. 

Sets from Wedgwood, Minton, Brown- 
Westhead, Copeland, Ridgways and 
Bootes’ ; old shapes reproduced, and the 
newest shapes and decorations. 

Haviland White and Gold French Porce‘ain 
Sets, recently landed. 

In this department will be seen also 
choice designs of China Breakfast Sets 
and Tea Sets. 

The display of Dinner ware which may 
be seen on the 3d floor (dinner-set depart- 
ment) and on the 4th floor (stock patterns) 
is not equaled under one roof on this con- 
tinent. Our open stock of China, Glass 
and Lamps occupies more than ten thou 
sand bins, and embraces all grades from the 
ordinary to the costly designs for special 
orders for Families, Clubs, Yachts and 
Hotels. 

Our stock of rich cut Glassware and Fine 
Lamps for wedding gift pieces is extensive. 


GED GliInuspection Invited.|| 7 7a 


Jones, McDulteé & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamps, 
(SEVEN FLOORS), 
Wholesale and Retail, 


120 FRANKLIN. 
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HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


HEARTS INSURGENT 


BY 


THOMAS HARDY 


THE PRINCESS ALINE 


BY 
f RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


now running in this, ‘‘ the most popu- 
lar monthly in the world.” 


$4 by the Year 35 cents per copy 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
e5e5esesesese5e5e5e5 











a , 
YOUtt0hlitM’ 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different. numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 









Here’s 


Y fat The 


7 oa lead pencil is always 
tne aM xt we Oneof 









AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


will last as long as three of the ordin- 

ary kind, and give better satisfaction 

as long as it lasts. Sold by all dealers. 
Send l6c for samples worth dounle the money 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBL 4 > 


Box D 2, Jersey City, N 






Gouc! 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New Tork, N. Y.; 
Chicago, IIL; and Los Angeles, Cal. h-paged 
Agency Manual free. EveRETT O. Fis = & Oo. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. a's and general course of study; 
glee, oy ae and optional. Year commences 
Ee ‘Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
Bredford, ass, 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


CARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN 
and Boys. FitsforCollege. Fifteen home page. 
Fine, spacious buildings, gymnasium and bowling 
alley. ew pupils received at any time. Circulars, 

I. N. CARLETON, Ph. D, 





NEW HAVEN, CoNN., 5% Hillhouse Ave. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
On the most beautiful avenue of the “ City of Elms,” 
offers superior advantages in ee Course of 
Study and in College Preparatory. Ry y early. 
MBs. and Miss CAD rincipals. 
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Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cenis a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, etc. 

NOTICKS. 
sOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 18, 
ati0a.M. Memorial service for Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D. 
Speaker, Rey. A. H. Plumb, D. D. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MBETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
atlla.M. No meeting Friday, Feb. 22. 





UNION BIBLE CLASS, under Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Kromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 
r.M. PRIMARY UNION at2 P. M, 


BosTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Park Street ves- 
try, fetagae on Feb. 19, 1.30 a.M. General Booth wili 
address ministers only. 

PLYMOUTH AB880CIATION, Kingston, Feb. 19, 10 A. M. 


SUFFOLK WEST ASSOCIATION.—Meeting postponed 
to Feb. 25,12 mM. (Dinner, 1.30 P. mM.) 
YouNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, third 
annual convention, Waltham, Feb. 22-24. 

EssEX NORTH ASSOCIATION, Amesbury, Tuesday, 
Feb, 19, 9.30 a. M. 

APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 

Changes or additions should be sent at once. 
Florida, New Smyrna, Tuesday, March 5. 
New Mexico and Arizona, 
Mississippi, Tougaloo, 











Thursday, March 21. 


Alabama, Shelby, Saturday, March 29, 
Georgia, Atlanta, Wednesday, April 3. 
Tennessee, Athens, Ala., Wednesday, April 3. 
Texas, Thursday, April. 


Baltimore, Md., Tuesday, April 23. 


New Jersey, 
Guthrie, Friday, April 26. 


Oklahoma, 


Kansas, Topeka, Thursday, May 2. 
Missouri, St. Joseph, Tuesday, May 7. 

Ohio, Cleveland, Tuesday, May 7. 

Indiana, Marion, Tuesday, May 14. 
Illinois, Jacksonville, Monday, May 20. 
lowa, Spencer, Tuesday, May 21. 
Massachusetts, Lynn, Tuesday, May 21. 
Michigan, Olivet, Tuesday, May 21. 
New York, Gloversville, Tuesday, May 21. 
South Dakota, Yankton, Tuesday, May 21. 


West Pittston, Tuesday, May 28. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 28. 
Vermont, Bennington, Tuesday, June 11. 
Connecticut Asso., New Haven, Tuesday, June 18. 


Pennsylvania, 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’#® HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00, life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited, Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
8t., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

WoMAN’'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2 Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese, Boston office, 21 Con- 
Grenasional House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cona. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for —e work. Rev. 
poorge M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building. 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gitts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62, Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 

ew Haven, (t.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct FORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the /aws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts (ieneral Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 a, Congre- 
pesenet House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICB, Sec- 
retary. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 8S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitude seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent tothe cha 1,287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponaing 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

REV. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D., President. 

GE@RGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding a. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition ofseamen. Sus 
tains chaplains ana missi ries; pr tes temperance 
homes and hoarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
REv. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Jreasurer. 





THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 








Now Is THE TIME.—The benefit to be derived from 
a good medicine in early spring is undoubted, but 
many people neglect taking any until the approach 
of warmer weather, when they wilt like a tender 
flower in a hot sun. Something must be done to 
purify the blood, overcome that tired feeling and 
give necessary strength. Vacation is earnestly 
longed for, but many weeks, perhaps months, 
must elapse before rest can be indulged in. To im- 
part strength, and to give a feeling of health and 
vigor thoughout the system, there is nothing equal 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It seems perfectly adapted 
to overcome that prostration caused by change of 
season, climate or life, and while it tones and 
sustains the system it purifies and renovates the 
blood. 








ir, the gardens around Eden, his there been 
seen me peer of our gorgeous Catalogue for 
1895 o 


Everything “tie Garden 


This Catalogue is really a book of 160 pages, 
9x11 inches, containing over 500 engravings 
and 8 colored plates of Seeds and Plants. And 
as all are drawn from nature, we show, as in a 
looking-glass, the best of the old and the 
latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue 
the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusually liberal offer : 



































No hands 
are hurt when you wash with 
Pearline; no harm happens 
to the finest fabric. The hands 
that are delicate have much 
less work ; the things that are 
tender have much less wear. 
It takes away the dirt, and 
brings ease in doing it. Peart. 
tne for washing leaves nothing 
to wish for; Pearline in wash- 


ing leaves nothing to be done. 
Beware of imitations. 260 JAMES PYLE, N.Y- 
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Leave 


Doubtful Seeds alone. The best 
are easy to get, and cost no 
more. Ask your dealer for 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


Always the best. Known 
everywhere. Ferry’s Seed 
Annual for 1895 tells you 
what, how, and when to plant. 
Sent Free. Getit. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 








Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
cent Newport Collection of Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
“Emily Henderson,’ New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order of goods selected from 
Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER MOLLER’S 
NoRWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL 


is clear, sweet, sound and free from disagreeable 
taste and smell—a product obtained after years 
of scientific research. It is 


Absolutely Pure 


as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish; 
hence perfectly digestible, causing no after-taste 
or nausea, In flat, oval bottles only, hermetic- 
ally sealed and dated. All Druggists. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, N. Y. 





PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


85 & 87 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK, 
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book just published the 
N fe Model Seed Farm of America—in so 

a comprehensive view of it as it 
upon receipt of two 2-cent pees, * 


In — 7 ” 
tions of a unique F 
in the annals of Horticulture. One dollar et 


lieve flower lovers the world over will be g' 


the greatest novelty that has yet yo wise for you to write 


a profound sensation in ’96, and it were 


W. ATLEE 
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5 A. BRIGHT 
Bright alike inside and outside. 


S certainly will be—by all who need live Seeds. 
Mailed free to any address sent on a cent 
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Wonder to appear in 1690 ST not buy @ packet now ; but we be- 


mething abso! without parallel 


to learn, a year in advance, of the comin; 


juce 
to-day. Address, 
BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EDUOATION. 


—— The Yale campus is to have a memorial 
gateway erected by the heirs of the late Will- 
iam Walter Phelps. 

—-The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology is asking for an annual appropriation 
from the State of $25,000 for six years. 


_— Mr. Herbert Futnam, formerly librarian 
of the Minneapolis Public Library, has been 
elected librarian of the Boston Public Library. 


—— Tufts College receives $70,000 from the 
estate of Cornelia M. Jackson of Providence, 
R.I., to erect a building for its students who 
are women. 


— Harvard University receives $10,000 
from the estate of the late Judge E. Rock- 
wood Hoar, the income to be at the disposal 
of undergraduates from Concord, Mass. 


— The Southern Collegiate Institute, of 
which Rev. F. B. Hines, pastor of the local 
church, is president, is in better condition 
than ever before in its history and is gaining 
in numbers and influence. The teachers are 
all earnest Christians and a wholesome moral 
atmosphere pervades the entire school. Dr. 
G. C. Adams of St. Louis is giving a valuable 
course of lectures there. 


—— A notable midwinter event of interest 
to many Southerners for the last four years 
has been the conference under the auspices 
of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute. This year it occurs Feb. 20, and all 
the States of the ‘‘ Black Belt” of the South 
will be represented, while all persons who 
wish to study at first hand the condition and 
prospect of the negro are invited. 


oar 


A RIOH VARIETY. 
SBRMON TOPICS GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


For some time past our church news editor 
has been collecting, through the ordinary 
sources of supply for his columns, topics of 
sermons which have been or are to be preached 
in Our churches throughout the country. 
Here is the result of his gleanings. If you are 
in doubt as to what to preach about next Sun- 
day, a glance over the list ought to brin 
relief. : ‘ 

Conscience, the Index Finger of Character; Per- 
sonal Duties; Roofless Houses; The Spirit in the 
Wheels; Our Amusements; If Christ Should Go 
to the Polls; The Woes; The Bible Standard of 
Christian Life; The Lies of Wicked Men in the 
Bible; Personal Work and Its Power, a Lesson 
of Election Day; The Devil’s Portrait; The Ameri- 
can Home; The Eternal Life Insurance Company; 
Young Men, Princes of the Provinces; Promises, 
How to Keep Them; Our Thoughts; Is There a 
Personal Devil? Why I Believe in God; Moral 
Courage ; Bell Voices; Manliness; The Moral Factor 
in Politics; The Value of Religion for the Present 
Life; Inside the Bank; Looking-Glasses; Duty of 
Loyalty to One’s Own Church; Paul the Traveler; 
Christ’s Appeal to Men; The Soul’s Gold Cure; 
The Priceless Day; The Practical Christ; The 
Age Conflict; Pilgrim Voices; The Contagious 
Disease of Complaint; The Moral Sentiment of a 
Community; What Religion Can Do for Business; 
The Home the Nation’s Hope; Desirable Young 
Men; Leaders in Society; Theologic Knots Untied. 

The Kingdom of God on Earth, Its Army, Its 
Architects and Builders, Its Money, Its Enemies; 
Identity or Identification ; Jesus as a Philosopher; 
The Man Who Works but Does Not Plan; The Man 
Who Plans but Does Not Work; The Man Who 
“ Waits for Something to Turn Up”; Love of Self- 
hood; Altruism; What to Read and How to Read 
lt; Giants of the Old Testament; Christians as 
Branches; Labor and Some of Its Deadly Enemies; 
Some Dangerous Foes to the Home; The Dreamer; 
Proof of Sonship; The Preservation of the Gospels; 
White Slaves and the Way Out of Their Bondage; 
Liquor Saloons, or Saloons Without Liquor; The 
Church and the Redemption Society ; Things Seen in 
the New Kingdom ; Nothing But Leaves; The Labor- 
ing Man’s Millstone; Stumbling Blocks; The Re- 
ligion of the Future; One Soul Our Cry; Take the 
Cover Off; Begin Right; The Spirit of Prayer, How 
It Manifests Itself; God in His Designs in the Af- 
fairs of Men; The Power of the Word; Helpfulness 
ef Woman’s Work in the Church. 
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Mr. S. P. STRATTON sailed from Vancouver on 
Tuesday last for Yokohama, his third trip to the 
potteries of Japan, and Mr. Theodore Jones, of the 
same firm, sails on the Teutonic, on a tour of Eng- 
lish, French, German and Austrian potteries and 
glass houses. 


THE CHAIRS OF 1794.—The rage for Colonial chairs 
is even greater this year than ever before. During 
the last decade these old campaigners have been 
in increasing demand, and no house may now be 
ed as pletely furnished which has not 
one of these high backed, ‘dug”-seat Colonial 
chairs. They have over one hundred patterns at 
Paine’s, on Canal St. Each one is an exact copy of 
some famous original. The prices are surprisingly 
low. 


ad. 
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Half the lamps are used 
with wrong chimneys. That's 
one of the reasons why lamps 
are “not very good.” 

Get the “Index to Chim- 
neys.” Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, send it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 











ARMSTRONG & McKELVY | 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 
Cincinnati. 
ATLANTIO, 
New York. 


-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 


Cincinnati. 


KENTUCKY, 
Louisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. 


Philadelphia. 
MO: A 

Cleveland. 
MIS3OURI, 

St. Louis. 
RID 


SALEM, 


nd To be 


less. 


St. Louis, 
: Salem, Mass. 
Chicago. 
SOUTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago. 
ULSTER, 
New York, 
UNION, Ls 


pamphlet, free. 








Laking 


it for granted that you want to get the best 
results in painting, you will have to use | 
Pure White Lead to obtain them. There | 
are many mixtures branded ‘‘ White Lead,” 
“Pure White Lead,” 
little, if any, White Lead, but are principally 
barytes, which is of little value, if not worth- 


brand (see list). 
If you want any shade of color, tint the White Lead with National 

Lead Co.’s tinting colors, prepared expressly for this purpose. 

ture of these colors is the ease with which they are used and the exact 

ness with which the desired shade 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 





etc., which contain 


sure, accept only a genuine 
g 


A fea 


1s obtained. For particulars send for 





1 Broadway, New York. 





oneness 
Wituiam A. Hammonp, M.D., 

Manion Hutcuinson, M.D., 
Physicians. in-Chief, 











Fourteenth St. and Sheridan Avenue, 
, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


: 


al 


The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, and Thyroidine (Jsopathy), are largely 
used in the treatment; also ths, Douches, 
Static, Galvaric, and Faradaic Electricity — in 
fact, all recoguized scientific methods for the cure 
of disease. For full information and pamphlet, 
address either 


Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON, 


Correspondence with physicians requested. 
anne 











TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLAsS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 FourtH Avenue New York 


Gp THE TIFFANY CHAPFI. AS FXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FaIR 
WII L RFMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 








Larrabee’s 
Rheumatic 


Liniment 


isanold and valued remedy, which has 
enjoyed a constant patronage for over 
sixty years, proving its wonderful worth 
and efficacy in all painful diseases, such 
as Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh, 
Toothache, Lumbago, ckache and 
other ailments where pain is an attend- 
ant. Try it. For sale by all druggists 
or by mail, 25 cents. 


WINKELMANN & BROWN DRUG CO., 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 











1. Planning. 


TIMELY 
8%. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4. somebody is Wasting. 
Leaflets 5. Renewal of Good Citizen- 


ship. 
3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


The | 
** Harris” 





This little tract has been 
of immense service to .he 
eburches in suayeotin sys- 
tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing”’ in its present form have 


Method of 
Giving 3 | Resins 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalist. Roston. 











% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *F ist SERIES, 1-20. 1—Thanksgiving. 2— Pilgrim 
Fathers. 3—Christmustide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 10—Easter. 14—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 


16— National. 


EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 


6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth, 


8—House of Our God. 11—Homeland. 12—Humility. 13—God in Nature. GENERAL WorsaiP, 17—“Abide with 
us.” 18—“Eternal light of light.” 19—“I will extol Thee.” 20— God be with us for the night is closing.” 


100 copies of one number, 60 cents, postpaid; less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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When 

Yo er 
fonts 
dre SUF 


and your muscles sore from 
cold or rheumatism, when you 
slip and sprain a joint, strain 
your side or bruise yourself, 
Pain-Killer will take out the 
soreness and fix you right 
in a jiffy. Always have it 
with you, and use it freely. 

The quantity has been 
doubled, but the price remains 
the same. Prepared only by 
PERRY DAVIS & SON. Providence, R. I. 


Rin Killer 














ELA INALDT)IC § 


9 
MISRRDS 


gore Feet, 
Stiff Joints, 
CAND DAINS in ¥S 
Back, est, ano Oi es. 


re. 


PNS, Scalds 
Aicedk Bites ae 
GURES 
Li 
featache, Tathacher 
MINARD'S LINIMENI 


IS soid OY < jNLARGE BOTTLp 
Ho pt ALL DRUGGISTS® ppice oF 25cts. > 
[otermgxtert AT THE popu . 
* Sampces FREE» 
ra TRY IT AND YOU 
AN? BEAST. WILL BE CONVINCED 


Wis See Wns. of 24 les 
. MINARD'S LINIMENT. MFG CO. 


N MASS. 


Dr. Lighthill 


Can be consulted at his office 


543 Boylston Street, 


—on — 


Consumption, 


Throat Affections, Asthma, Catarrh and Deafness. 


HEMORRHOIDS 


Or Piles cured in a few weeks’ time by Dr. LIGHT- 
HILL'S special method of absorption, without pain, 
detention from business or surgical operation. Fistula, 
Uleers, Fissures and all other rectal diseases treated 
with equal success. 


Hours: 8 to 12 and4to8. Sunday, from 12 to 2. 
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A GOOD OCONSOIENCE. 


I suspect that the secret reason why some 
Christian professors have so little sunshine 
in their countenances, or in their lives, is 
that they are not at peace with their own 
consciences. They know that they are 
going wrong. They slide into this sin, and 
then into that sin, resolving every time 
‘this shall be the last.”’” Butit is not the 
last. Every wrench given to their moral 
sense makes it the weaker, and themselves 
the more wretched. Their Master hides 
His face from them. They grow neglectful 
of prayer. They take but little comfort in 
any religious duty, and even come to the 
communion table with the guilty feeling 
that they are ‘dipping the hand into the 
dish’’ only to betray their Lord. Instead 
of being a trusted guide and an obeyed 
helmsman and a constant comforter, a dis- 
obeyed conscience becomes a_ perpetual 
tormentor. Such a wounded spirit who 
can bear? Too much cannot be made in 
the preachings of the pulpit, or the teach- 
ings of Sunday school or fireside of the 
infinite importance of conscience in the 
daily life.—Dr. T. L. Cuyler, in Christian 
Intelligencer. 





ADDITIONS TO THE OHUROHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. MINNESOTA, 
Bloomington, 4 6 Lyle, ll B 
ay epee : 1 3 §St. Paul, Olivet, — 21 
E. Los Angeles 6 17 , 
Redondo Beach, 54 oot Mae ca ; 
San Bernardino, Albany, First, 1 6 
Kethel, — 5 Ogdensburg, a 3 
First, — 13 Port Leyden, 6 8 
San Juan, 10 10 OHIO, 
i gaa a Cleveland, Euclid i 
, y q ve., 
Woodland, 3.5 First, 6 10 
CONNECTICUT. Sandusky, First, 17 22 
Bethlehem, ae, | SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Haddam Neck, 7 7 [roquois, a 
INDIANA. Keafield, 7 12 
FortWayne,Plymouth,4 20 VERMONT. 
oS 
— 4 4 Bennington, Second, z i 

, . fT jorset 4 

oo I 15 Hardwick, East, 79 82 
bas, Island Pond, 3 4 
IOWA. Somtons River, | 
Buckeye — i: Wells River, rae 
Cedar Falls, 4 5 Westford, aed 
eeennet, s +4 OTHER CHURCHES, 
larson ! 

’ Braddock, Pa., First, 8 8 
ny 1 |4 Colville, Wn.,” eh Big 
Fat-feld ’ ae Grand Rapides, Mich., ' 

cane 4 ‘irst, 5 12 
sd City, | 4 Hennepin, IIl., 4 4 
Percival 23 39 New Lisbon, 2 3 
Pligrim,’ 8 8 Perry, Okl., — 9 
om, St. Louis, Mo., Im- 
KANSAS, —. NOE 7 | 
Highland, — § §.Seabrook,N.H., 1 is 
Wobamasie, — 15 Spradiing, Ky., 12 12 
ae ashington, D.C., Mt. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Pleasant, 15 21 
Amherst, College, 1 6 Whitewater, Col. 7 


3 
Churches with "less 
6 than three, 35 40 


Total: Conf.,470; Tot., 727. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 1,778; Tot., 3,157. 


Combsrageport, Wood 
Memorial, q 








Deaths. 


( The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BAILEY—In Pittsfield, Feb. 9, Charles Bailey, M.D., 
son of Luther 8B. Bailey, a former pastor of the First 
Church, aged 73 yrs. 

BROWN-—In East Orange, N.J., Feb. 11, Charlotte Em- 
erson, wife of Dr, William B. Brown, aged 56yrs. She 
was a daughter of Ralph Emerson, formerly professor 
of theology in Andover Seminary. She was the or- 
ganizer and first president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

DARLING—In Dedham, Feb. 10, Mehitable S., widow of 
the late Horace B. Darling, aged 81 yrs. 

DOW—In Sycamore, Iil., Jan. #1, 01 pneumonia, Mary 
Frances Dow, aged 64 yrs. She was a member of the 
church for forty years, a teacher in the Sunday 
school and a leader in various missionary and other 
activities. 

DUNLAP—In East Concord, N. H., Feb. 5, Charles M., 
son of Rev. G. H. Dunlap, aged 14 yrs., 9 mos. 

LANE~In Norwich, Ct., Feb. 4, at the residence of her 
son-in-law, J. Herbert George, Mrs. Abby M. Lane, in 
her poveteae year. She was formerly a member 
of the Mt. Vernon Church, Boston. 

PINGREE—In Pittsfield, Feb. 9, suddenly of heart dis- 
ease, Thomas P. Pingree, a prominent lawyer, aged 64 





yrs. 

PRATT—In New Milford,§Ct., Jan. 30, Deacon Russell 
R. Pratt, aged 78 ys. 

BICE—te Waterford, Me.,gRachel Rice, aged 100 yrs., 

mos. 

WILSON—In Waterville, N. Y., Feb. 4, Ellen Perkins, 
wife of Rev. Thomas Wilson, for twenty years pastor 
of the church in Stoughton, aged 66 yrs. 





:SOLOMON EVEREST SWIFT, M.D. 


Dr. Swift was born in Farmington, Ct., July 27, 1819, 
the son of Zephaniah Swift, M.D. His mother, Nellie 
M. Everest, was a niece and adopted daughter of Solo- 
mon Everest, M.D., of Canton. He died Feb. 2 at his 
late home in Colchester, Ct., where he has practiced his 
profession for nearly fifty years. He was universally 
respected and esteemed, a wise counselor, a _ public- 
spirited citizen, a skillfal physician, longa faithful serv- 
ant of the church, a loving and devoted husband and 
father.a true friendand consistent Christian. He leaves 
a widow, one daugbter, Caroline L. Swift, and two sons 
George P. Swift, M.D., and John Trumbull Swift of 
Tokio, Japan. Cc. F. W. 
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For 

Stomach 

Or Liver 
Troubles, Take 


AYERS 


Received 
Highest Awards 
At World’s Fair. 


After sickness. take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


(uticura 


THE CREAT 


SKIN CURE 


Works wonders in cur- 
ing torturing, disfigur- 
ing diseases of the skin 
and scalp, and especially 
baby humors. 











SoOEOORA Benepe are of soe etmneet purity and 
delicacy, and especially appeal to the refined in ev 
somrmuntty. Forres, Drvue & Curm. CorRP., Sole 
Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 

















éLy's A friend advised me to 
TAM BALM 1 try Ely’s Cream Balm and 
SG eS after using it six weeks I 
HAYFEVER My, believe myself cured of ca- 


fete 


tarrh. Itisa most valuable 
remedy.— Joseph Stewart, 
624 Grand Ave., Rrooklyn, 
N.Y. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 


A particle is ongiies into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


MORRHUOL 


1S AN 


Extract of God Liver Oil 


It improves the appetite, regulates 
the digestive organs, increases the 
weight, and cures Coughs, Colds 
and all diseases which are caused 
by general debility. 

Sold in bottles, which contain 100 capsules, 


by all Druggists. 
E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26, 28, 30 North William St., New York. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & SOW, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 
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14 February 1895 
WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 8. 


The intense cold and blustering wind hin- 
dered many who would have come, but gave 
no chill to the warm spirit of the meeting. 
Mrs. Kellogg, secretary of the W. H. M. A., 
presided and read a part of Peter’s sermon on 
the Day of Pentecost, quoting Dr. McKenzie 
as saying that many of the things promised in 
the last days are already fulfilled, but we still 
wait for the consecration of wealth. Propor- 
tionate giving was urged as the most practi- 
cal method of increasing the Lord’s treasury. 
In addition to continual prayer for those who, 
could help and do not, a wise use of leaflets 
was suggested: What We Owe and How to 
Pay It, by Kane; The Stewardship of Money, 
by Meyer; Heathen Claims and Christian 
Duty, by Isabella Bird Bishop; The Tenfold 
Blessing of the Tenth, by Mrs. Merrill E. 
Gates; and My Little Box; also, that women 
who can do it should give drawing-room invi- 
tations to those whom they may reach in this 
way, and improve the opportunity to furnish 
interesting and stimulating facts. 

Miss Child spoke of the missionary confer- 
ence in Chicago, where twenty-one woman’s 
societies were represented and where propor- 
tionate giving was freely discussed. Although 
the results of the attempts to introduce this 
method have been somewhat disappointing, 
the seed sown will not be in vain. 

Mrs. Joseph Cook spoke of Dr. A. J. Gor- 
don’s wonderful success in making an ideal 
missionary church with its unpaid choir, all 
the members of which are church members. 
A message of loving sympathy was sent by 
the ladies present to Mrs. Gordon in her great 
sorrow. 

Miss Child read letters from Miss Farnham 
and Miss Hyde of Adabazar, Turkey, speak- 
ing of the death of the widow of Pastor Alex- 
ander, who was greatly lamented, and whose 
life as a Christian woman in various relations 
was an answer to the question, ‘* Do missions 
pay?” Her son is now to succeed his father 
in the care vu. the Adabazar church, and meets 
an enthusiastic welcome from missionaries 
and native Christians. 

Mrs. W. W. Mead spoke of the work in 
Tarsus where several men in the church 
agreed to give one-tenth of their income, not 
diminishing it when reverses came, and said 
that missionaries are so impressed with the 
needs of the wozk tiat they do not hesitate 
to offer the privilege of giving to the churches 
at home. 





—_—— 


DEFINITIONS. 


ALTRUISM: That word which people use who 
do not want to say Christianity.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 

A “Scas”’ is a free American citizen, who 
decides for himself when he shall go to work 
and when he shall stop work, and does not 
have to refer this question to Mr. Debs, or to 
any other man; a scab is a man who sympa- 
thizes with his home and family before he does 
with the Russians and Italians of Chicago 
and remains at work when he has no griev- 
ance; a scab is a man who believes that the 
government and the courts are bigger than 








“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH” 


SOW Wee 
> SS ly i G2 > 
) \ 4 


DADE MARI 


2 GISTERED 


SST MOVE POL 





Applied and Polished with a Cloth. » 


Manufactured by Morse Bros., Canton, Mass., 
Proprietors of “‘ Ristnc Sun Stove Poutsn.’”” 


The Congregationalist 


the Railway Union and Mr. Debs.—Judge 
Johnson. 


THE RE vicious Pria: A religious vocabulary 
where there has been no vital experience; 
the offensive assumption of familiarity with 
awful and sacred themes; the glib and shal- 
low utterance of beliefs, which the greatest 
Christians have entertained with fear and 
trembling in their souls; the easy, self-confi- 
dent, superior manner of condemning all but 
one’s self and mourning all sins but one’s 
own—these are some of the hideous charac- 
teristics of the religious prig, whose language 
and life make at once the sinners to scoff 
and the saints to shudder.—Rev. C. Silvester 
Horne. 





A POSITIVE SPECIFIC FOR CouGHs.—Thousands 
bless the day, and remember with grateful feelings, 
the first time they heard of Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam. It does cure, and is a positive 
specific for coughs, bronchitis, asthma, and all 
throat and lung troubles. Sold by all druggists. 











Stas ® 
Homely ° 
Faces ® 
Grow @ 
Beautiful % 
BY USING ° 


WRISLEY’S 
Cucumber Complexion Soap 


10 CENTS A CAKE 

Combines pure, sweet soap with cooling, beauti- 
fying CUCUMBER JUICE. Send 12 cts. oem for 

full size cake by mail and test it for yourself. 
INSIST ON WRISLEY’S. ( 
ALLEN B. WRISLEY 
@ Manufacturer of high-grade CHICAGO © 
@) 


@ Toilet Soaps and Florentine Perfumes 


©O®Q®H®DOHOHO™O®O GOO GHOLEP@OQOOQOOS’ 


The best 
silver plated 
ware 1s marked 
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On Spoons, Knives and Forks. 
This Trade Marl @) 
On all other articles. S A) 


Always look for these marks. 


For sale by dealers everywhere. Made by 
the Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 

















CRITERION and 
PARABOLON 


are Money earners and 
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Views illustrating i Bopular and educational subjects. 


J.B. COLT & CO. 180 fS'aite set 


a8. Creat Church LIGHT, 


. FRINK, 561 Pearl 
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Try 

to sell other 
> kinds of 

| Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
Bindings. 
That’s why 
they tel] 
you they are 


‘just the same as” 


ied OD 


Samples and Booklet on ** How to Bind the Dress 


irt,”’ for 2c. stamp. Address 
The S. H. & M. Co., 131 Spring St., New York. 


‘*S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


W.L. DoucLas 
$3 SHOE: 225 sit. 
mst 5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF. 
49350 Fine CALF & KANGAROO 
$3.59 POLICE,3 SOLES, 
129 Boma rnc 


75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES. 


















Meet Oe 


E ZEND D FOR CATALOG Ka. 


;‘ om BROSKTON.MASS. 
Over -=< - Million People wear the 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally satisfactory 
They give the best value for the mone 
They equal custom shoes in style and t. 
Their wearing qualities are unsu sed. | 
The prices are uniform,---stam on sole, 
From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 
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Luxury % Economy 


are COMBINED in the 


QUIRES’ 
OFA BED. 





PRICES REDUCED. 

A Luxurious Article of Furniture. ; 

Mattresses and Springs furnished separately. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & CO., | 


329 & 331 Tremont St., Boston. 
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The Burlington Plan 
of Church Work. 


A pamphlet giving special details regarding organ 
ized church work according to what is known as 
the“ Burlington Plan” will be sent to any one in- 
terested on receipt of a two-cent stamp. It covers 
District Visiting Sunday Evening Service Club, 
Mid-week Meetings, etc. It will be useful to any 
church planning for more aggressive work. Address 


Rev. F. F. LEWIS, Burlington, vt. 
AND 


MAGIC LAN TERN S Stereopticons 


Oil, Lime, or Electric Light. 
Send for catalogue. 

York; 50 Bromfield St., Boston; 

131 Post Street, SAN Francisco, 


profitable otherwise. 


New 
Cuicaco; 
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New and ele- 
Sta A liberal discount 
Street, VN. ¥- 











A Lire: Heuer Price, BUT—' 


We invite Housekeepers to insist 
upon being supplied with the 


“FERRIS” BRAND 


sold by the Better Grocers. —«!! 
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, 4 4 . 
It’s Simply Surprising 
how much longer my bene wa wear since I used this new Carpet Lining. 
It really more than saves its cost in one year’s wear of the carpet. Wheu 
you buy your next Carpet Lining be sure that it is the 


Norwich Folded Paper Carpet Lining. 


it is the most economieal because it lasts longest and saves the carpet’s wear. 


FOR SALE BY BEST CARPET DEALERS. 








INSIST on having the “ Norwich,” and if your Dealer will not sup- 
ply you, it can be ordered direct from the Factory in any 
quantity over 20 yards, express prepaid, at 10c. a yard. 


FREE. A Sample large enough to show its value will be mailed free to any address. 


NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., - Norwich, Conn. 
Pe * 


